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New Ofen Court Books 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE 
The Paul Carus Foundation Lectures 
By JOHN DEWEY 


A scientific analysis of Be yer as it is humanly lived 
“here and now in 1925,” is subject matter of this book— 
John Dewey's latest and most mature conclusions regarding 
man as a thinking animal within the universe and not as 
a little god outside of it, governed by an ancient and mys- 
terious process carried forward by the grace of God. Large 
8vo. Printed in clear type on good paper. Pp. 500, Cioth, $3. 


THE CARUS MATHEMATICAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


Established by MARY HEGELER CARUS 


The Mathematical Association of America announces the 
first Carus Monograph. It is entitled 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 
GILBERT AMES BLISS 
University of Chicago 


It is intended for readers who have not specialized beyond 
the calculus. It is a book of 190 pages, size of type page 
314x6, and contains 45 wax engravings. Bound in cloth 
and printed on high quality paper. Price, $2. 


HOMER AND THE PROPHETS 
By CORNELIA STEKETEE HULST 


A study of Homer’s moral and religious meaning and his 
political tendencies with special reference to present-day 

roblems. Pp. 100. Boards. Price, $1. 

HE BHAGAVAD-GITA: or Song of the Blessed One 

India’s favorite Bible interpreted by Franklin Edgerton, 
assistant professor of Sanskrit in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Pp. 120. Boards. Price, $1. 


DISEASES OF PERSONALITY 
By THEODULE RIBOT 


Psycho-Analysis is the new name for a very old search 
for an answer to the question “How can an idea lead to 
movement or to the arrest of movement?” 

“Are criminal tendencies due to disorders of the vital 
functions?” 

The book deals with organic and affective disorders of the 
intellect and the personality. Pp. Cloth. 


DISEASES OF THE WILL 
By THEODULE RIBOT 


“Will Power” is one of those abstractions that can be 
illustrated in the difference between knowing the good and 
practising it; seeing the absurdity of a belief and getting 
rid of it; condemning a passion and renouncing it. 

All this is explained by the extremely feeble motor ten- 
dency of an isolated idea. 

“Man is led by his feelings alone.” An attempt to answer 
the question, “How can an idea produce movement?” Paper 
30 cents. Cloth 75 cents. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH 
Or Man as an Animal and Man as a Member of Society 
By PAUL TOPINARD 


Science and Faith are the two poles of society. The cen- 
tral view of this work briefly is—anthropology discovers in 
man an animal only—he is perforce subjective and ego- 
centric—the law of self-preservation is paramount with him. 

Sociologically, man’s animality is the primal source of all 
the difficulties that arise in society—the arch enemy to be 
combated. In this contradiction between the individual and 
society is the key to the situation. The analysis of the ego 
furnishes the mechanism of establishing right conduct. The 
rational ego, rather than the primordial ego, is the true 
super-man. 

Send for complete catalogue 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Ili. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN INDIA 












By Nicol Macnicol $2.50 | 


An estimate of the character of the forces that : 
the new India. <0 taahing 


THE CALIPHATE 


By Sir Thomas W. Arnold Net $3.50 4} 
Presents historical development of oe Caliphate, " 
ae powers = evolution through the Middle Reo ane 

our own day. 














MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE IN 
ENGLAND 
By Laura A. Hibbard Net $3.50 
Sly 6 Ge source enl enaingus of the non~ cyclic }} 


roman 
“A volume that will be indi sable to students of middle ' 
English literature. Her has been done with careiui, 
critical accuracy.”—N. Y. Eoroing Post 

“Her book will be indispensable the professed student of j} 
mediaeval romances.’’—Saturduy Review 


SPECULUM MENTIS OR THE 
MAP OF KNOWLEDGE | 
By R. G. Collingwood Net $4.20 | 
“A critical review of the chief forms of human experi: 


A work of profound insight and unquestion od | 
merit.”— Boston Transcript 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS | 
"2 V. F. Boyson Net £5.00 4 


cotoeaniy, emily tat on coleniel history, covering 
pm a © eee The first full ace — 


























Edmond Rostand’s Superb Play 


THE FAR PRINCESS 


(La Princesse Lointaine) 


Translated by John Heard, Jr. 


Of all her parts Bernhart loved most to play this richly 
poetic role. Stark Young calls it “Rostand’s own self’s most 
single essence.” Mr. Heard’s translation is the finest render- 
ing of the great French dramatist that has yet been seen io 
English, 

At All Booksellers $1.75. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street New York 
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The Revolutionary leader reveals himself to be an original 
and feariess critic 


Literature and Revolution 


By LEON TROTSKY 
“The essential truth of Trotsky’s findings and the pane 


of his discussion are undeniable’—W. A. Drake, N. Y. Herald- | 
Tribune. $2.50. 
FOUNDATIONS OF FLYING 
CHRISTIANITY OSIP 


By KARL KAUTSKY Stories of new Russia 
The origins of Christianity out- “Burly, vigorous, 200- 


lined and analysed from the ma- 7 
terialist point of view. Large ‘raditional” — N. & | 
Octavo 480 pages. $4.00. Times. $2.50. 


At Booksellers. Send for Bulletin. 
International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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— a 
=| alone will make possible the solution of the French 
financial problem. France, of course, has been ter- 
| Contents ribly disappointed in the failure to secure from 
The Wetk ccccccccssccoscecsecsees Socacpuaminahdnd 221 Germany “the cost of the War.” Her politicians 
Editorials have gone on promising payments from across the 
The Morass of French Finance.......eesseeeee+s 225 Rhine long after everyone on the inside has known 
Higher Tariffs for Textiles?.......cceceeeseeees 226 such payments would not be forthcoming. Until 
The Power of the Dollar... ..cccccccsccccsccees 227 the French people are reconciled to the fact that 
General Articles te they themselves must pay, they will probably con- 
pace alee selena Se ore ted a tinue to turn out of office any ministry which tries 

Profit and Risk...........0sssseeee: George Soule 231 to take the only road back to solvency. 

I Resign from Female Politics..... Elizabeth Green 233 

Tee en tennoeee Fs wee wiee, ase || COUNT KAROLYI has left these shores after 
Lowe MARTENS .ccoccoccsccccess.+.Mebert Linel) 237 having made in Canada the observations which the 
Washington Notes ......+++essserseeeees T. R. B. 238 State Department's gag prevented his uttering while 
Correspondence ....... ee ecececccevccscccesecseseess 239 in the United States. Thanks to Washington's 
Reviews of Books autocratic attitude, what he had to say was given a 
The Row about Trotzky......+++++- +. Kenpo a hundred times as much attention as it would have 
meee > nd entsh ees “ranger received had he been let alone. The Count offered 
Jesus and the Jews......+.-.++e++ Alvin Johnson 244 || the not very sensational news that the Horthy gov- 
Varied Biography......... Derethy Bacon Weoley 245 | ernment is an undemocratic one, and that a war for 
SS == the purpose of getting back the territory lost to 
Rumania is not impossible. Such statements as 
The Week these, of course, contain no possible sort of justifica- 


S France doomed to a succession of short-lived 
ministries each of which will begin by prom- 
ising the impossible, and will fall as soon as it seeks 
to take the drastic steps which are absolutely neces- 
sary if solvency is to be restored? That has been 
the history of the Herriot government, which has 
now been overthrown after having lasted almost 
exactly as long as did the Labor ministry in Great 
Britain. Whereas the latter incurred little opposi- 
tion because of its domestic policy and fell when a 
false charge of Bolshevism was raised against it, 
the Herriot government's foreign policy was gen- 
erally satisfactory and the end came because of the 
financial question—complicated, of course, by the 
quarrel with the Roman Catholics. 


A FEW years ago Frenchmen of all classes united 
in criticizing Germany for not putting her govern- 
ment finance in order. Today we see conditions 
strikingly reversed. Berlin has a stable currency, 
while in France politicians and people have thus far 
flatly refused to bear the burden of taxation which 


tion for the treatment meted out by Mr. Hughes 
and continued by Mr. Kellogg. It is undoubtedly 
true that the Horthy government was responsible 
for the State Department’s policy; that a whisper- 
ing campaign of slander was successfully waged 
across Washington tea tables; and that the exploded 
charge of Bolshevism, made and retracted years 
ago in Italy, was the basis of the attack. The 
whole episode is one which, as we have said before, 
is keenly to be regretted: not on Count Karolyi’s 
account (he can take care of himself) but because 
of the attitude toward free speech revealed by 
Messrs. Hughes and Kellogg, and the manner in 
which Congress—perhaps unwittingly and certainly 
unwisely—has deputed wide powers in this regard 
to the Department. 


SPEAKERS before the first round table conference 
on industrial waste, held under the auspices of the 
National Civic Federation, talked about one of the 
most potentially fruitful movements of our time. 
There is enormous waste in production and dis- 
tribution. If it were eliminated, production per 
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man could be increased, there could be more goods 
to go around, and prices could be lowered or wages 
raised or both. To eliminate this waste requires 
not merely the study of the technicians, but the co- 
operation of manufacturers, of labor, and of the 
public, in order to control economic processes. 
President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor touched a crucial issue when he spoke of the 
waste in strikes resulting from the refusal of em- 
ployers to deal with labor organizations. When 
Secretary Hoover spoke of increased efficiency of 
the railroads, Mr. Green might, if he had been con- 
troversially disposed, have called his attention to 
the recent report of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion investigators regarding the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. During the eigh- 
teen months following the start of the shopmen’s 
strike of 1922, this road which refused to negotiate 
a settlement like that accepted by the Baltimore and 
Ohio and other progressive carriers, spent in out- 
side shops $3,310,798.80 for repairs which it might 
have done in its own shops for $1,397,634.17, thus 
throwing away 140 percent of the necessary ex- 
penditure. Many other “hard-boiled” roads fol- 
lowed the same course. 


IN general discussions of this sort, people are apt 
to assume that the elimination of waste will auto- 
matically benefit labor and the consumer, no matter 
how little social control is exercised over it. Yet 
that is not necessarily the case. According to 
statistics of the Department of Commerce, our 
manufacturing industries turned out 9 percent more 
goods in 1923 than in 1919; and the census shows 
that the average number employed in factories was 
3 percent less in 1923 than in 1919. That indi- 
cates a large gain in productivity. Yet we do not 
know whether the additional goods produced were 
of a sort to benefit the general run of the popula- 
tion. We do not know whether the 3 percent 
forced out of manufacturing were left unemployed. 
If that is the case, one waste was substituted for 
another. Or if they found employment, we do not 
know whether they did so in wasteful occupations 
such as competitive salesmanship. A comprehen- 
sive program of waste elimination must include 
collective bargaining to increase the purchasing 
power of the worker pari passu with the increase in 
productivity, it must include a national system of 
employment exchanges to redistribute workers 
whose jobs are made unnecessary by the process, 
and it must include a social strategy to plan the best 
use of the surplus created. 


WE hope that the sponsoring of this movement by 
the National Civic Federation will not create dis- 
trust among large sections of the labor unions who 
have had good cause to object to the Federation's 
activities in the past. We refer not merely to its 
professionally patriotic witch-hunting expeditions 
against radicals, real and so-called, but also to its 
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habit of getting reactionary employers to expreg 
vaguely liberal sentiments and to “get togethe,” 
with national labor leaders in its conferences, hey 
such employers have not the slightest intention 9; 
getting together with local labor leaders in thi, 
factories for the purpose of carrying on collectiy. 
bargaining. Codperation between organized |a\y, 
and employers for greater efficiency must occur jy 
the plants, not in hotels or at luncheons. Only whey 
unions with economic power and _independer 
identity can meet management and contribute to , 
practical program on a basis of equality does re) 
codperation for greater efficiency arise. The largey 
benefit of the movement is not in the mere prody. 
tion of more goods, but in the social education rs. 
sulting from functional participation in industrial 
processes on the part of the rank and file. 


TWENTY-SIX and forty years in prison at hard 
labor, are the sentences meted out to Priyaty 
Walter Trumbull and Paul Crouch of the U. § 
Army, by a court-martial in Hawaii. Their cringe 
consisted in their being Communists, and secking 
to form a communist society connected with the 
Third International at Moscow. One of them was 
also accused of making statements detrimental to 
the flag and to the President. These sentences are 
so patently out of proportion to the offense, and so 
appallingly severe, that even conservative news 
papers which are as far as possible from sympathiz- 
ing with the doctrines Trumbull and Crouch espouse 
have been moved to protest. The explanation is 
offered that the sentences will probably be reduced 
in length by one of the several boards of review 
before which they will come. We wish we could 
share this comfortable assurance. If it proves cor- 
rect, however, all the less reason is seen why the 
army authorities should have brought odium upon 
themselves by imposing the sentences in the first 
place. It is semi-officially explained that the great 
severity of the punishment was made necessary by 
the army and navy manceuvres now in progress; 
an explanation which does as little credit to the mil: 
tary brain as the treatment of the offenders does to 
the military heart. 


ROGER BALDWIN of the American Civil Liber 
ties Union has just been sentenced to six months in 
jail by Judge James A. Delaney of Paterson, N. J, 
under circumstances of unusual interest. Baldwin's 
‘crime’ was committed on October 6, 1924, whet 
he took part in a meeting of striking silk workers. 
The Chief of Police of Paterson, following the 
normal procedure in an industrial town and trying 
to do everything in his power to hinder the strikers, 
forbade them to meet in a hall. Thereupon they 
adjourned to the steps of the Town Hall. Ana 
tempt was made to read aloud the Bill of Rights: 
but as soon as this started, the police broke up the 
meeting, using the utmost violence and clubbing sc 
eral men severely. 
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xD resp LDWIN’S jail sentence, and the fines imposed 
ether" on seven other participants were inflicted under a 
-Wheqfmm state statute passed in 1798, and actually never in- 
ion offm voked in a single case from that day to this. It 
- them will be remembered that it was in 1798 that the 
lectiyaiam Federal Alien and Sedition Laws were passed, dur- 
‘laboelim ing a wave of terror because of the French Revolu- 
cur iia tion. These laws, while not much worse than our 


own recent war crop, met such a storm of dis- 
approval that hardly any cases were tried under 
them. They were repealed in a few years, having 
in the meantime caused the destruction of the poli- 
ucal party which sponsored them. The New Jersey 
law was a minor outcropping of the same hysteria; 
but New Jersey never got around to the repeal. 
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— UDGE DELANEY clearly showed the character 


of his animus when he gave Baldwin a sentence 
which, in view of all the circumstances, was so extra- 


hard 
ordinarily severe. He remarked that the “‘illegal’’ 


1Vates 


U. s JB assemblage on the Town Hall steps was “a serious 
crime qe crime—serious for the reason that I can see serious 
-cking ff consequence from meetings of this character.” He 
h the added that the case showed “the men involved are 
n wal not accustomed to our ways or familiar with our 


tal tom government.” By “our” we can onl} infer that 
°s area Judge Delaney meant the government of Paterson, 
nd som N. J. The action of Baldwin and his co-defendants 
was strictly in accord with the terms of the Bill of 


news 
athizMa Rights, and with the whole spirit of American in- 
pouse fmm stitutions as these have been expressed in scores of 
‘on sf incidents throughout our history (up to 1917 at 
Juced ff least, when we temporarily sold our birthright for 
view a mess Of militarism). Judge Delaney’s attitude, 
coulda and that of the prosecution throughout the trial, 
s conf lent far more color to the doctrine that Paterson is 
y the the scene of class warfare and class government 
upon than would the words of a hundred radical orators 
first spouting daily for a decade. 
zreat 
: by THOSE who attempt to look far into the future 
ress; are usually ridiculed by their contemporaries; and 
‘mili this ridicule is often justified. So many unpredict- 
es tof able factors affect the progress of mankind that 
hopes and fears are almost never verified by the 
march of events. Yet some of the most useful peo- 
iber- Mm Ple are those who seek to find out what is likely to 
hs inf happen, and what collective steps can and should 
\. |, be taken in the light of the probabilities. Within 
win's MM less than four weeks New York City has witnessed 
when fm two notable worldwide conferences this spring, both 
kers. AE largely dominated by attempts to read the riddle 
them of the future and act accordingly. The Birth Con- 
-ving fag trol Conference, chiefly concerned with the probable 
cers, a future effect of population pressure on social wel- 
they fare, was discussed in our issue of April 15. An 
a atm International Conference on City and Regional 
shts; Planning is meeting April 20 to 25 under the joint 
the fm @uspices of the International Federation for Town 


seve 2nd Country Planning and the American Institute 
and the National Conference for City Planning. 
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IN a day when cities are all too obviously not 
planned but follow Topsy’s procedure, a faint 
aroma of futility may seem to cling about a confer- 
ence of experts from all over the world to discuss 
this matter. To such criticism, these experts reply 
that fully half the ills which now affect our urban 
areas, in the effort to remedy which we frequently 
spend vast fortunes in vain, could have been avoided 
if our cities had been laid down in the first place 
with some notion as to what are their technical re- 
quirements and how these can best be supplied. 
Eventually, every city which continues to grow will 
have to be made over in accordance with principles 
which we have only lately begun to understand. 
Meanwhile, new cities are occasionally “built to 
order” on vacant land, as was Gary, Indiana; and 
existing cities are extended by the addition of new 
suburban areas. Viewed in the light of these condi- 
tions, city planning is seen to be by no means a mere 
closet philosophy. 


AS we have already pointed out in these columns, 
the planners are far from being content to stop with 
projects involving the reorganization of a single 
urban district. They argue that there is as much 
necessity for intelligent planning of whole regions 
as of single communities. In the State of New 
York, for example, at the present time three dis- 
tricts—thr:¢ centering about Buffalo, Albany and 
New Y. City—are being subjected to careful 
scrutiny to see how well the needs of their popula- 
tions are be .g met. The study begins with such 
elementary matters as the placing of roadways, elec- 
tric transmission lines, etc., and goes on to almost 
every aspect uf physical existence. It is not at all 
difacult—for the regional planners—to foresee a 
time when not only the location of railways, roads, 
canals and port facilities, but the nature of the in- 
dustrial activities to be pursued in any particular 
district will be determined by the application of the 
best available intelligence to existing problems, in 
order that human needs may be served most effect- 
ively and economically. Already, on the continent 
of Europe much has been done in this direction 
which is not yet possible in America with our more 
intense tradition of local autonomy and laissez faire. 
It is as a forecast of what may lie in the not distant 
future, then, that the present conference in New 
York is important. 


ON April 7 the people of Chicago rejected the 
ordinance providing for the purchase of the surface 
and elevated traction lines, and their operution by 
a board appointed jointly by the mayor and the hold- 
ers of the securities to be issued against these prop- 
erties. The size of the vote and of the majority 
(about 100,000) was a surprise to all parties. It 
was apparent during the last week that the ordi- 
nance was losing ground, but even up to the day 
before the election the Tribune’s straw vote showed 
a majority of only a few hundred votes out of 
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30,000, against the measure. It was a question 
which the public could not decide on rational 
grounds. Whether the operations would pay inter- 
est and sinking fund charges on the certificates 
which must be issued to pay for the properties, as 
well as those necessary to provide for improvements 
and extensions, without an increase of fare, whether 
the banks could market these certificates at ninety 
or above, were questions which no one could an- 
swer. There were two influences on the public 
mind, one a desire to do something promptly to 
remedy an intolerable situation, and the other‘a dis- 
trust of the eminent citizens who would be selected 
to do it. This distrust involved Mayor Dever, 
whose recent banqueting in New York by male- 
factors of great wealth did him no good with the 
people. In the end distrust won hands down over 
desire. What next? In two years the franchises 
expire and unless Mayor Dever can come back with- 
in that time the candidate who promises most drastic 
treatment of the traction interests will be elected 
mayor of Chicago on the platform: “Hang the 
Kaiser and make Germany pay.” And after that 
the courts will have the last word. 


THE disfranchisement of the southern Negro has 
become such a matter of course that few any longer 
pause to consider that it is probably maintained by 
legal and judicial chicanery against the clear pro- 
vision of the federal Constitution. The Texas 


the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, is a particularly bold assertion of 
the southern view of these matters. It frankly and 
explicitly excludes Negroes from voting in the party 
primaries, where alone any real choice is registered 
among the candidates for office. A case brought 
before the Federal District Court by Dr. L. A. 
Nixon of El Paso, a qualified voter, and the 
Association has been decided against the colored 
plaintiffs. It is to be appealed and if possible 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the past this has always proved a very 
difficult undertaking. Where the fundamental law 
and the universal sentiment of the ruling race are in 
complete contradiction means can always be found 
to prevent the twain from meeting. It is probably 
too much to hope that this case will provide a clear 
ruling on disfranchisement when the loop-hole of 
state jurisdiction over state primaries is so con- 
veniently obvious—the very loop-hole through 
which ex-Senator Newberry crawled. The Asso- 
ciation will have done enough if it keeps public opin- 
ion informed of the disposition of the case. 


~) 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS of Dartmouth is not an 
alarmist. In the past he has stubbornly refused to 
take fright at the radicalism of students who had 
thought it would be interesting and profitable to 
listen to Mr. William Z. Foster and others of his 
stripe. The calm with which he regards the al- 
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primary law, which is now sustaining an attack from , 
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leged moral depravity of the present generation of 
undergraduates, his quiet assurance, exhibited jp P 
recent newspaper interview, that for all the cando; 
of their speech the boys of today are substantially 
more decent than their fathers were at the san. 
age, is another sign of the good sense we have com. 
to expect of him. What worries the President oj 
Dartmouth College is not the immorality nor th. 
irreligion of his students, but their “unwillingness 
to subject themselves to or accept discipline in any 
form,” and their “failure to think.” These things 
of course, are precisely what should worry a collex 
president. For the most part he has been relieved 
by the enlargement of the national mind from main. 
taining the parochial purity of his charges’ provin. 
cialism. His solicitude for their intelligence \ 
therefore very properly so much the more acute. 


WHETHER Doctor Hopkins’s fears for the 
undergraduate’s mind are justified is another ques. 
tion, however. If the students of Dartmouth (ol. 
lege have developed a general unamenability to «is. 
cipline, then a genuine biological mutation has taken 
place in the species Homo Hanoveriensis, docilit, 
being a conspicuous biological trait. It is much 
more probable that these students are showing 
themselves unamenable to a certain specific educa- 
tional discipline, and failing to think after the ap. 
proved patterns of their elders, not unlike their de. 
partures in those other walks of life which Doctor 
Hopkins is able to view more serenely. Young peo- 
ple are generally rebellious. About their morals 
and religion their teacher no longer cares, since he 
no longer feels responsibility. About their thoughts, 
however, he does care. Here, he feels, a real der. 
eliction has occurred. But is the student utterly 
failing to learn, when he fails to learn what the 
teacher wants to teach? The New Student, a paper 
which is certainly neither dull nor obscurantist, rubs 
into its readers once a week that intelligent under- 
graduates resent “‘the present standardization of the 
students’ thinking.’”” Perhaps these students are un- 
amenable because they think too much! 


a 


THE Ku Klux Klan is suffering a decline. in some 
regions where it has been strong it is reported cy- 
ing. In others it is being polished off by the euthan- 
asia of anti-masking laws. The peak of Klan mem- 
bership and activity appears to be reached during 
the second year of its invasion of any section. 
These, at least, are the conclusions to which the 
American Civil Liberties Union has been brougitt 
by its recent survey and report of Klan conditions. 
The reasons for the fiasco, we are further told, are 
“factional disputes within the organization, failure 
of members to pay their dues and lack of interest 10 
its objects.” Lack of interest in the objects of the 
Klan sounds much too good to be true. We should 
have supposed that the rank and file have lost inter- 
est rather more because of the frank ambitions and 
venality of the leaders. 
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he Morass of French Finance 


OR the second time in twelve months a French 
government has gone under because it could 
not pick its way through the morass of finance. 
Poincaré’s rule had been comparatively long-lived, 
pecause he had a mighty fiction to bolster his finan- 
jal adventuring: the “sums recoverable from Ger- 
many.” Herriot succeeded to the liabilities incurred 
by his predecessors but the fictitious character of the 
“recoverable” assets had been exposed in the dis- 
cussion of the Dawes plan. He had to make ends 
meet out of revenues—something no French gov- 
ernment had pretended to do in twenty years. He 
found it convenient to do a bit of juggling with the 
bank note issues, and this juggling was technically 
the cause of his undoing. But it was not strictly 
necessary for his enemies to expose his violation of 
the law in exceeding the legal maximum of note 
issues. From the moment he inclined toward a 
capital levy he was doomed. His recantation and 
adoption of the sentimental plan of a patriotic loan 
at low interest were insufficient to save him. 

It is natural for the foreign observer of the weak- 
ness, trickiness, short-sightedness of French finance 
to assume that France is peculiarly unlucky in her 
choice of leaders. But the difficulty lies deeper. 
>, eorant that Herriot is weak, and that he selected 
‘ Bfinance ministers of modest ability. Grant that 
Poincaré was ready to stake his soul and the life of 
France on his scheme of European hegemony. 
Grant that during the War any financial expedient 
could pass without scrutiny so long as it did not im- 
; pair the nation’s fighting energy. French financial 
maladministration, however, antedates the War. 
' From 1871 to June, 1914, the French debt in- 
creased almost three-fold; from 1906 to 1914 it 
increased at the rate of half a billion a year. In 
|. fm forty years prior to the outbreak of the War there 
. BBwere only two or three brief periods in which 
French finance was conducted well. For the rest of 
the time, as in the eleven years since the declaration 
of war, French fimancial practice has been at best 
weak, at worst wantonly reckless. It seems clear 
that so monotonous a history of misganagement 
cannot be imputed to defective leadership alone. In 
fifty years a people must, on the whole, have had 
about the kind of leaders they wanted. 

The French people have exhibited through the 
last century two characteristics which gravely handi- 
ye 9B cap the national financier who really desires to fol- 
she [a ow the rules of sound policy. One is an ambition to 
play a great réle in the affairs of Europe, an ambi- 
tion handed down from the days of the Grand 
Monarque and Napoleon. In spite of her falling 
‘. behind England and Germany in population and 
he fm dustrial power, France insisted on maintaining her 
Jd J traditional position among the great Powers. This 
-r “volved heavy expenditures and still heavier ex- 
nd fm Penditures have been involved by French military 

ambitions since the War in the attempt to consoli- 
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date a military supremacy created by the overthrow 
of Germany. 

The second characteristic is the unwillingness of 
the French people to pay taxes. Although the in- 
come tax had long been known to be an invaluable 
adjunct to a sound system of national finance, en- 
abling the government in time of crisis to increase 
revenues with a minimum of hardship and friction, 
the French stubbornly refused to adopt it until re- 
cently, and even now employ it so modestly that its 
yield is insignificant. Every proposal for increased 
taxation, every vigorous attempt to check the 
evasion of taxes, is greeted with a bitter outcry. 
The defeat of Poincaré in the elections last May 
was due more to his measure for increasing taxation 
than to his intolerable squandering of public money. 
The waning of Herriot’s popularity is chiefly due to 
his insistence on larger revenues. 

The French, even more than other men, detest 
taxation. Even more than other men they insist on 
having the good things that can be had only through 
the proceeds of taxation—a firm government, a 
strong army, a brilliant position in the world. No 
political leader can long retain his popularity unless 
he promises to advance the national greatness, and 
refrains from imposing seriously burdensome taxes, 
and this has meant, for the last fifty years, increas- 
ing the debt. 

The explanation of the French aversion to severe 
taxation would take us too far afield. It is enough 
to recall an old saying that the Englishman feels he 
is taxing himself; the Frenchman knows that the 
government is taxing him. Extreme centralization 
has probably much to do with the case. Whether 
the explanation holds or not, there is no denying the 
fact that the French people do not want to be taxed. 
And it is true further that they will either have to 
make up their minds to submit to drastic taxation, 
or run the risk of financial collapse. 

For there is no escape from the burden that now 
rests upon the French nation. Granting that the 
debts to the British and American governments 
will never be paid, there remain still nearly 
300,000,000,000 francs of domestic debt. Grant- 
ing that France may in the end get as much as 
$5,000,000,000 out of Germany, sufficient to retire 
100,000,000,000 francs of floating debt, yet the 
transmission of any such sum will take many years, 
and in the meantime the whole burden rests on the 
French Treasury. 

As if the absolute burden of the debt were not 
sufficient to crush any minister of finance, the form 
of it is the most inconvenient that could be imagined. 
A hundred billion francs in short term loans will 
have to be redeemed or refunded in the next twelve 
months. Imagine that Secretary Mellon had six- 
teen or twenty billion dollars to refund in the same 
period of time; he would have a problem compar- 
able in seriousness to that which confronts the new 
finance minister of France. Any government with 
such a problem on its hands has a precarious exist- 
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ence. Something may at any time shake public 

_ confidence and lead the holders of matured obliga- 
tions to insist on cash payment. The government 
would be confronted with the alternatives of re- 
pudiation or new loans at higher rates. 

French finance is a quaking morass, and no poli- 
tical leader, however adroit, can be sure of finding 
firm footing in it. So long as the country is sub- 
jected to no new strain it will remain possible to 
balance the budget. If the international situation 
darkened, the budget could not be balanced without 
new loans which would still further weaken the 
position of the Treasury. 

France is a great nation operating without an 
ounce of reserve of financial power. No loyal 
French statesman can be content with this situation. 
The way out is increased taxation, and the vigorous 
application of a policy of debt reduction. But un- 
fortunately it is a way that French political parties 
and leaders can follow only at extreme peril of un- 
popularity and political defeat. 


Higher Tarifts for Textiles? 


ECENT remarks by Senator Butler, and the 
address delivered by President Coolidge to 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
raise the question whether the mill owners are not 
preparing an attempt to levy an increase in prices on 
the public by higher tariff duties, just as they re- 
cently levied a 10 percent decrease in wages on their 
employes. The excuse for the wage reduction was 
the depression and unemployment of 1924, an ex- 
ceptionally poor year; and it is presumable that the 
excuse for a higher tariff would be the increase of 
cotton goods imports since the War. 

It is true that production was for the most part 
slack during 1924, and it is true that foreign mills, 
particularly English, have been developing our 
market. Importations of cotton goods in square 
yards grew from 45,000,000 in 1912 and 46,- 
000,000 in 1913 to 219,000,000 in 1923, and of 
these England sent us 79 percent by quantity and 
76 percent by value. Much of the gain was in the 
fine goods competing chiefly with New Bedford— 
where Senator Butler’s interests lie. 

Before admitting that the cotton industry is really 
in peril, however, we should look a little further. 
We need not concern ourselves with the Southern 
mills, which everyone knows have been expanding 
so rapidly that they could hardly be unprofitable, 
but with New England, which is always complaining 
of Southern competition, of restrictive legislation, 
of tariffs not high enough, of “grasping labor,” or 
some other factor outside the realm of producing 
and selling goods. 

Not many months ago a union had occasion to 
look into the situation of a certain Massachusetts 
mill which was following the crowd in demanding 
lower wages. Inquiry by qualified analysts de- 
veloped that this mill had paid dividends averaging 
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18 percent from 1916 to 1923. In no year did the 
distribution fall below 10 percent. In 1922 giv, 
idends had been 20 percent and in 1923 30 percen 
During that year the capitalization was doubled by 
a stock dividend, and 14 percent was paid in 1924 
on the doubled capital. The total par value of the 
capital grew from $2,235,100 in 1915 to g, 
000,000 in 1924—ten years later. The book valy 
per share grew from $186 in 1914 to $338 in 1923 
This, of course, indicates large earnings which 
were not distributed, but were salted away in surplus 
accounts. The total net earnings for the eight years 
1916 to 1923 averaged 32.9 percent on the out. 
standing capital stock, and they were 16.2 perceng 
on the doubled stock in 1924. There had been 
ploughed back into the company in the previous 
eight years $3,324,628 of surplus, or considerably 
more than the $2,250,000 of capital stock outstand. 
ing at the beginning of the period. 

When these facts, together with others of 
similar import, were brought to the attention of the 
company, the demand for a wage reduction was 
withdrawn. 

This is, to be sure, a particularly striking instance, 
It merely shows what can be done under the “un 
favorable’? Massachusetts conditions when one has 
a modern plant, makes a high quality of standard 
goods with an excellent trade reputation, and en. 
ploys good management. Perhaps it is too much to 
ask of the average cotton manufacturer that he de. 
vote attention to such matters before attempting to 
levy his profits from the workers and the public by 
wage cuts and tariff raises. 

The instance, however, is not entirely unrepre. 
sentative. The Pacific Mills, which own some of 
the largest cotton mills in the state, have increased 
their capitalization by much the same process from 
$3,000,000 in 1912 to $40,000,000 in 1923. The 
rate of dividend has never fallen below 6 percent in 
this period, and has risen as high as 20. Cash 
dividends were $720,000 annually from 1913 to 
1915 inclusive, $960,000 in 1916, $1,350,000 in 
1917, $3,000,000 in 1918, $1, 650,000 in 1919, 
$3,400,000 in 1920 and $2,400,000 from 1921 to 
1923 inclusive. 

The capitalization of all reporting New Bedford 
mills grew from $49,000,000 in 1917 to $72, 
000,000 in 1923, and their average cash dividends 
never fell below 7 percent. The Fall River mills, 
which make a lower quality of goods, increased 
their capitalization from $30,000,000 in 1915 
$43,000,000 in 1923, and their average cash div 
idends, which were 3.91 percent in 1915, ranged 
from 7.99 percent to 29.15 percent thereafter. 
When we have accounted for New Bedford, Fall 
River and the two single companies previously 
noted, we have covered a fairly representative slice 
of the Massachusetts cotton industry. All this prox 
perity, be it noted, coincided with the rapid growth 
of cotton goods imports, as well as with the expat 
sion of cotton manufacture in the South. 
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The textile industry suffers from ups and downs, 
like all others. Widely ranging prices of raw cot- 
ton, shifts of fashion and public taste, new inven- 
tions by energetic competitors, may change the for- 
tunes of any given mill or section of the industry 
from year to year. But in view of the record of 
the past decade, a single less fortunate year like 
1924 should not lead us to regard it with special 
solicitude—at least as far as the profits of the own- 
ers are concerned. Most of them ought to be well 
supplied to endure a much longer siege than that. 
If they should be forced to a slight scaling down of 
capital and profits, and lower prices of their goods, 
the issue would not be calamitous. Indeed, one is 
tempted to wonder whether the trouble has not re- 
sulted from too quick and easy profits, which have 
led to rapid expansion of plants and still more rapid 
expansion of capitalization. The industry seems to 
be temporarily equipped to produce more than can 
conveniently be consumed in the United States; 
much of the equipment is antiquated; and yet the 
mills are attempting to pay large dividends on an 
increased valuation even of the idle and antiquated 
equipment. No tariif could help such a situation, 
however high. The industry might have been in a 
healthier condition today if its growth had not been 
overstimulated by a hot-house tariff in the past. 


The Power of the Dollar 


We control the gold supply of the world. We 
are in a position to control the banking power of 
the world, and as such, we control the economic 
power of the world. This is the greatest power, to 
be used for good or evil, that was ever given any 
nation in the world to control. The manner in which 
this power shall be controlled will determine, for good 
or evil, the destiny of nations and the destiny of 
humanity. . . . We are in a position to dictate peace 
to the world for the next hundred years.—Senator 
Henrik Shipstead, Feb. 23, 1925. 


T is entirely true that America holds a more 

powerful position in finance than any other mod- 
ern nation has ever held. Our national savings for 
the last year are estimated at ten billion dollars, a 
sum probably exceeding that of all the other nations 
combined. We found for foreign investment a 
billion and a half—more than twice the sum that 
Germany will have to pay when the indemnity 
charges reach their maximum. Nor is there the 
slightest indication that we are approaching the 
limits of our financial expansion at home or abroad. 
A five percent increase in production would add 
another three billion dollars, much of which might 
be applied to foreign investment. There is really 
no reason why any country should be starved for 
capital if it can offer satisfactory security to the 
American investor. 

But lending power is not itself an instrument of 
national policy. It is only the material out of which 
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such an instrument can be made. So long as the 
American financial market is accessible to all nations 
on fairly equal terms, as it is today, its influence is 
mainly neutral. Not entirely, for countries like 
Jugoslavia, Spain and Greece, incapable of main- 
taining internal order, and countries whose military 
ambitions outrun their resources, like Poland and 
Rumania, are discriminated against on grounds of 
solvency. Finance naturally throws the bulk of its 
weight on the side of order and peace. But not 
invariably. A solvent enterprise of military aggres- 
sion would find no lack of support in unorganized 
finance. 

But it may be said that American financial power 
is not wholly unorganized. _In several instances in- 
formation has filtered through to the public that 
certain foreign governments have sought to raise 
money here but have been blocked by our govern- 
ment. We recall vaguely a proposed Jugoslav loan 
that thus came to naught; a- Mexican loan; and 
recently the proposed French loan of $140,000,00U 
which moved Senator Shipstead to forecast the 
possibilities of financial enforcement of peace. As 
a general rule the State Department expects to be 
consulted by the American bankers on all foreign 
loans they propose to float, and its approval counts. 
Few underwriters would care to proceed with a 
flotation which the State Department opposes. 

This represents, however, only the beginnings of 
organization. Nearly half of the foreign financing 
in this country is on private account and escapes the 
attention of the State Department, although the 
supplying of Krupp or Schneider with liquid funds 
is as definite a national interest as supplying the 
German or the French government. Moreover, the 
criteria by which the State Department decides 
whether foreign loans shall be admitted or not are 
apparently narrowly political. The attitude of the 
Mexican government toward American property 
holders, the attitude of the French government 
toward the War debt, have probably had more to 
do with State Department policy than wider con- 
siderations of world peace. 

The State Department employs its influence on 
finance sparingly, and to gain limited objectives. Is 
there any precedent in the policy of foreign govern- 
ments to warrant an expectation that a broader 
policy will be evolved? France before the War 
was the outstanding example of a nation which used 
the thrift of her people as an instrument of policy. 
The Russian loans floated in France were supported 
by the government chiefly with a view to strengthen- 
ing the Franco-Russian alliance. Proposed loans to 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey were approved 
or disapproved by the government in accordance 
with their bearing on the alignment of nations in 
the event of a general European conflict. England 
and Germany played the same game, but were too 
preoccupied with their own industrial and com- 
mercial developments to match the French, who 
have used this power so systematically that it is no . 
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exaggeration to say that every foreign loan floated 
in Paris in the last twenty-five years has carried 
political implications. 

But European experience is not directly applicable 
to American conditions. European governments 
have a much more definite control over finance than 
the federal government has under our Constitution. 
The French government can control the Bourse 
directly, and it would find no difficulty in penalizing 
any banker who disregarded its wishes. Together 

‘with the great banking institutions the French gov- 
ernment controls the press, and could make the 
placement of disapproved loans extremely difficult. 
Our own government has no comparable powers. 
Through the operations of the Treasury and the 
control of the Federal Reserve system it could bring 

owerful pressure to bear on outlaw financiers. But 
its vague and tenuous powers of control cannot 
safely be subjected to severe strains. The State 
Department today would hardly persist in a policy 
bitterly opposed by the majority of the great 
bankers. 

Again, the objectives of European financial policy 
have always been relatively simple. The French 
government had undertaken to bind Russia to 
France. This meant that all Russian loans were to 
be supported whatever the domestic policy of 
Russia, so long as no policies inimical to the alliance 
emerged. The Russian revolutionists in 1906 
pleaded with France and England to refuse loans 
until the Tsar granted real parliamentary control 
of the budget. This reform should have appealed 
to the political instincts of the French and British, 
but they did not feel that they could afford to lose 
sight of their main objective, the consolidation of 
Russian interest in the Triple Entente. 

When it is proposed to use American lending 
power as a means for advancing the interest of 
peace, we must recognize that there is no precedent 
for so ambitious and general an objective. In pur- 
suing such an objective we could not support any 
great power through thick and thin, as France 
supported Russia, because there is no great power 
that is consistently devoted to peace. In every 
country there is a military party and a party of 
peace, and whether the country shall be counted as a 
force making for war or for peace depends on its 
political complexion at a particular time. 

If, then, we wished to promote peace by our 
financial power we might have to open our purse 
to France when she is governed by Herriot and 

close it when France is dominated by Poincaré. We 
might lend freely to Germany under the control of 
the democratic parties and deny loans whenever the 
Nationalists and Monarchists gained power. We 
might deny loans to Hungary under Horthy, Jugo- 
slavia under the Belgrade clique, Italy under 
Mussolini, Spain under Primo de Rivera. We 
would have to take account of the domestic political 
situation of each borrowing nation and direct our 


policy accordingly. 
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Such a treatment of the problem would be diff. 
cult. Many will say it is impossible. They wii 
say that the peaceful or warlike tendency of any 
political party is a matter of opinion and that our 
State Department has not displayed in the past sig. 
nally good judgment in its discrimination between 
the friends and foes of peace: witness its sub. 
serviency to Mussolini and Horthy. 

We recognize the difficulties and dangers in. 
herent in any policy of employing our lending power 
in the attainment of political objectives. There 
would be reason for grave concern if it were pro. 
posed to confer full power over foreign loans upon 
the Administration at Washington. But that is not 
proposed, and if it were, the proposal would get 
nowhere. For the present it would be going far 
enough if America followed consistently the policy 
hinted at in one of President Coolidge’s recent talks 
with the reporters, that loans to countries exhibiting 
military ambitions would be frowned upon. In the 
concrete case the Administration, the financiers and 
the informed public ought to work together in de- 
ciding whether or not any proposed loan should 
be banned under this principle. 

Most Americans would accept the principle. 
Disagreement would arise in its application to the 
concrete case, and would persist only through ce- 
fect of accurate information. In the case of some 
countries, like England and Germany, reliable in- 
formation as to political tendencies is to be had if 
we want it. Other countries, like Italy, Hungary 
and Soviet Russia, place obstacles in the way of 
transmission of information. So long as they pur- 
sue this policy they should obviously be excluded 
from the American financial market. If they needed 
loans, the ban on information would not long 
persist. 

The power of the dollar, now mainly potential, 
can be made into a reality and contribute e‘fectively 
to the cause of peace. This can be done only by 
deliberate codperative effort on the part of the gov- 
ernment, the chiefs of finance and the leaders of 
public opinion to appraise political tendencies realis- 
tically and to discriminate resolutely against every 
country which ranges itself on the side of force. 
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Highly-Colored White Lies 


from Germany told of alleged secret 

clauses in the Russo-Japanese treaty, ac- 
cording to which the two countries had made a com- 
bination against Europe and the United States in 
respect to Asia in general and China in particular. 
It even went into detail as to the number of Chinese 
soldiers that were to be trained for the army of the 
combination. It is not difficult to imagine behind 
this report the desire of some German to arouse 
apprehension in our minds lest Germany, rebuffed 
by continued ill-treatment from the western world, 
should finally throw in her lot with an Asiatic com- 
bination. The late Kaiser's evocation of the Yel- 
low Peril was met, even before the War, in the 
minds of some Americans at least, by the spectre 
of a German-Russian-Japanese combination, often 
with China thrown in, to add buik to the ghost. 

Within the last few days cable tolls have been 
paid to make known to us at considerable length 
the speech of a French public man who prophesied 
the next great war, more terrible than any which 
had yet happened. This war is to be between Asia 
and the rest of the world, the United States meet- 
ing the brunt of the attack. As the speech was 
made and reported at just the time when, accord- 
ing to other reports, the French government was 
frowning upon another Washington disarmament 
conference, it is hardly cynical to suppose that this 
particular spectacle of horror was painted to wean 
the American mind from interest in premature dis- 
armament, and to suggest that in the venture we 
might need assistance from French arms. 

A few weeks ago, in the debate in the English 
Parliament on the Singapore fortification matter, 
a representative of the Cabinet, in response to a 
query from MacDonald, is reported to have said in 
effect that citizens of the United States would prob- 
ably look with favor upon making Singapore a 
strong naval base, because of the influence of its 
proximity to the Philippines in case of war between 
the United States.and Japan. Considering the of- 
fense such a remark was bound to give to Japan, 
the late ally of Great Britain, it is hardly likely that 
this indiscretion was intended merely to placate sen- 
timent in this country with respect to the Singapore 
measure. The secretary who made the statement 
could hardly have failed to know that the remark 
would be taken throughout Asia, including India 
as well as Japan and China, to mean that there is an 
understanding or entente of some kind between 
Great Britain and America with reference to Asi- 
atic affairs. It is reasonable to infer that was the 
impression he meant to create by his remark. 

Let it not be thought that these three European 
countries are more at fault in this matter than we 
ourselves. Representatives of interests of our navy 


' MONTH or two ago reports emanating 


have systematically been doing what they can to cre- 
ate in our minds a fear of Japan. They have fos- 
tered every suspicion and every alarm that could 
possibly lodge and take root among us. They, too, 
have talked about the prospective union of Japan 
and Russia; they have not hesitated to try to dis- 
turb our historic friendly feeling toward China by 
silly stories about the Bolshevizing of China and its 
prospective union with Soviet interests against the 
rest of the world. In private, if not in public, they 
cause it to be understood that Japanese agents are 
busy in India, encouraging and subsidizing the in- 
dependent nationalistic movement there with a view 
to getting the assistance of the man power of India 
in the future struggle with the United States. 

A few weeks ago cartoons in an American paper 
depicted two alternative scenes. Either this country 
must line up actively with the European powers, 
taking a responsible interest in their affairs, really 
uniting with them in forming their international 
policy, or we shall finally be united with them in 
slavery under the heel of yellow and brown races. 
It is easy to see the motives back of the other high- 
ly colored propagandas. This particular case looks 
like a gratuitous attack of foolishness, since even the 
most fanatic devotee of our entrance into the 
League of Nations could hardly have thought of this 
argument. Nevertheless it is but one of many signs 
of the attempt to create the belief that at some 
time or other and probably reasonably soon there 
is going to be an armed conflict either between all 
the colored races and the white, or else between the 
United States and some of the colored races. A 
version of the future conflict which is a slight variant 
of the color scheme is the prophecy of union of all 
the Moslem peoples in a war for extermination on 
one side or the other against the Christian peoples. 
One reads outgivings of this sort occasionally from 
official followers of Christ. 

It is easy to say that intelligent people pay no at- 
tention to such reports. That is precisely what makes 
them dangerous. Anyone who will keep track of 
the statements and rumors of which these given are 
but casual samples, will be surprised and perhaps 
appalled to discover how numerous and varied they 
are, and what a constant stream of them runs into 
men’s minds. The very stupidity which causes sen- 
sible persons to neglect them or turn aside in dis- 
gust gives them an entrance into the minds of many 
whose knowledge of foreign affairs is next to noth- 
ing. It is of no use to point out to these persons 
that the interests of Japan and Russia in Asia are 
as antagonistic as ever they were, and that even 
now the activities of the Soviet government, which 
has retained the old imperialism of the Tsar plus 
a new efficiency, is creating friction with both Japan 
and China in outer and inner Mongolia respectively. 
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It is useless to point out that China is historically 
and constitutionally afraid of both Russia and 
Japan, and plays one off against the other as the 
situation dictates. It is of no use to point out that 
India is going to be more than occupied for genera- 
tions with her own internal problems equally 
whether she remains a British dependency or be- 
comes independent. And it is equally useless to 
point out that the so-called Moslem world is a med- 
ley of particularistic and centrifugal tribes, petty 
states and interests which nothing short of a miracle 
will bring into a semblance of unity. It is equally 
useless to point out the industrial impotency of the 
people who are combined to make up the scarecrow. 
Ignorance is invincible. 

It is consequently more than useless to point out 
that these reports calculated to arouse dread of an 
Asiatic menace in general and a Japanese one in 
particular, come from opposite sources and are 
moved by inconsistent springs. For the few who 
discount them on that account there are thousands 
who are moved by the consensus of their result. 
For they all tend toward a single outcome in prac- 
tice, no matter how logically contradictory they are 
to one another. The springs of public opinion are 
being poisoned at their source. The Nordic and 
race myth is meantime codperating to the same re- 
sult. While comparatively insignificant in its direct 
influence, because it is confined to a small group, 
the professional intellectuals, it nevertheless may 
have’ serious weight in the end just because it re- 
inforces the prejudiced sentiments of an ignorant 
mass. 

Possibly it might arouse suspicions of another and 
more useful sort to note that in all this flood of 
rumors, coming from so many different sources, it 
is the United States which is elected to stand in the 
van of the inevitable conflict. The inevitable race 
conflict is a romantic myth without the attractive- 
ness of most romance. But its consequences are 
definite and concrete and the United States is the 
chief sufferer. Few Americans probably even know 
of the Supreme Court decision making it impossible 
for East Indians to become naturalized in this 
country. Fewer still know of the activities of our 
government, seemingly under the special instigation 
of the patriotic Mr. Beck, to make the decision ret- 
roactive by cancelling the citizenship of the small 
number previously naturalized, leaving them literal- 
ly without a country. Millions, however, know the 
fact in India, and our educational and other influ- 
ence has received a tremendous blow in that country 
in consequence. 

Our Senate with its rude slap at Japanese pride 
has prevented two or three hundred Japanese a year 
from migrating to this country. In consequence, 
American business interests have suffered greatly in 
loss of contracts in Japan, while, an affair of infi- 
nitely greater importance, the growth of democratic 
ideas in Japan, the one thing calculated to increase 
American prestige there, has undergone its chief 
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setback, and the anti-American influence of the im 
perialistic and bureaucratic class has received a re. 
inforcement which is most welcome to it. 

It is too much to say that Chinese sentiment hay 
as yet turned definitely against us, but it is know 
to all in contact with the Chinese educated classes 
whether at home or among the student body in this 
country, that many Chinese are beginning seriously 
to ask whether the United States is going back 
on its traditional policy of friendly detachment, 
and is approaching a union or understanding 
with European policies of economic and political 
aggression. 

Simply from the standpoint of self-interest, we 
need to ask whether it is not time to call a halt on 
the circulation and influence of these silly reports 
and prophecies. And from the larger standpoint 
of the influence of the United States in the world in 
making for peace and good will among nations, it is 
imperative to give heed to the question. It will be 
a tragic pity if the thoughts and activities of those 
among us who conceive themselves peculiarly in- 
ternationally minded become so fixed on the Euro. 
pean situation, and upon the importance of counter. 
acting isolationist policies in that quarter, that they 
become blind and indifferent to the change that is 
steadily going on in American sentiment with ref- 
erence to our relations to the continent of Asia. 
There among the reawakening peoples is a natural 
and legitimate field for the exercise of whatever is 
sound in historic American ideas and ideals: and 
there it is where our power for good is being most 


systematically undermined. 
Joun Dewey. 


Architects 


My son has built him a granite house 

To keep his pride from the thunder, 

And his steadfast heart from the gnawing mous: 
That nibbles the roots of wonder. 


My daughter’s wit has sharpened and filed 
Her slight and glittering armor. 

She hides in its rings like a dragon-child, 
And nothing on earth can harm her. 


My wife has moulded a coffin of lead 
From the counterfeit tears of mourners. 
She rests in it, calm as a saint long dead, 
And the Four Winds kneel at its corners. 


I have scooped my den with a crafty thumb, 
In the guts of an arid acre. 

—<And it may not last till Kingdom Come— 
But it will not cripple its maker. 


It is six feet long by three feet deep, 
And some may call it narrow. 

But, when I get into it, I can keep 
The nakedness of an arrow. 


SrepHEN VINCENT BsEnéT- 
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Profit and Risk 


why some should live by owning whereas 
others must live by working. Is it necessary 
that part of the population should be sustained in 
luxury and, if they like, in idleness, out of the goods 
created by those who derive most of their modest 


I T occasionally occurs to an inquiring mind to ask 


| sustenance from their daily labor? Is it right? 


To such inquiries economic theory has a pat an- 
swer. Labor with its bare hands could create little. 
Labor needs tools, machinery, plants, railroads, 
credit, in order that modern industry may turn out 
its tremendous stream of goods. All this equipment 
we call capital. If people devoted all their time and 
energy to producing things that could be immedi- 
ately consumed, we would have no capital. They 
must make not only bread, houses, clothes and auto- 
mobiles, but the machinery to make more of these 
things. People must somehow be induced to allot 
part of their effort to building up a surplus, the 
fruits of which they do not immediately enjoy. 

Now it is theoretically conceivable that if every- 
body realized this, and if there were some commu- 
nal body capable of regulating the process, capital 
might be saved by a common effort, it might be 
owned in common, and everybody might derive 
equal advantage from it. But that is not the way 
things have happened. Under the régime of private 
ownership of capital, saving has been individual. 
Anyone who wanted to deny himself immediate 
satisfaction by putting by part of the purchasing 
power arising out of his labor could do so. With 
this he could buy capital. And the ownership of 
capital gave him a chance to profit. With his profit 
he could buy still more capital. He could pass it on 
to his sons and daughters, who, instead of wasting 
their substance in riotous living, could keep on sav- 
ing. This chance to profit is the incentive for sav- 
ing. In a sense, the return to owners of capital is 
thus the payment which society makes to those who 
accept the sacrifice of present enjoyment incident to 
saving. So answers the a-b-c economist. 

Having swallowed this and digested it, the in- 
quiring mind is likely to ask more questions. One 
of these concerns the rate of return to capital own- 
ers. I can see, says the inquirer, why under present 
conditions the workers must pay a bonus for the 
accumulation of capital. But I do not quite see why 
they should pay so much as they sometimes do. Is 
not a 4 or § percent return enough incentive for 
saving? That is the most a worker gets when he 
endures sacrifice which is very hard for him to en- 
dure and puts his money in a savings bank or build- 
ing loan society. -Why should a capitalist who 
already has a large income and can save without 
pinching himself reap the enormous profits we often 
hear of? The sacrifice and the return do not seem 
to be even third cousins. 


Ah, answers the economist, but you forget the 
risk. The size of the return varies with the risk of 
loss in the investment. Even the capitalist usually 
does not receive more than 4 or 5 percent when he 
buys bonds—which are a lien on the property or 
earnings of the concern, and receive interest before 
the stockholders get anything. The higher returns, 
when they occur, go to the owners of the common 
stock, who take the risk of failure and the respon- 
sibility of management. See all the companies that 
fail! See all the issues of common stock that be- 
come worthless! People with little to invest should 
not take such risks. People who want security and 
regularity of return do not do so. You are paying 
the big profits to people who can and do take big 
chances, and who perform extraordinary pioneer 
services to society. Such shrewdness and enterprise 
and courage deserve anything that must be paid for 
them. So runs the neat theory. I have seen elabor- 
ate calculations which attempted to show minute 
correlations between the return to the investor and 
the risk incurred. 

For a long time investors accepted the reason- 
ableness of this theory and acted upon it; most of 
them still do. But a few observant ones began to 
see that their experience was different from what 
they had been led to expect. Of course, if they put 
all their eggs in one basket, they probably stood 
more chance of loss in buying stocks than in buying 
bonds. Likewise, if they bought and sold at fre- 
quent intervals, they had more risk of loss with 
stocks than with bonds, because the prices of stocks 
vary more quickly and widely. These are affected 
by speculators who are not out for saving and in- 
vestment at all, but merely for a good gamble. But 
if investors followed the ordinary procedure of 
diversifying the investment, and held on to it for 
long periods, they were likely to do as well, if not 
better, by buying stocks. 

When individuals here and there noted this, the 
economists were ready again. Naturally, they said, 
you are talking about recent years when prices have 
been rising, and the purchasing power of the dollar 
falling. If you buy a bond worth a thousand dol- 
jars when a dollar can buy a certain amount of 
goods, and then the bond matures when a dollar 
can buy only half as many goods as before, you 
have lost five hundred dollars of your principal— 
in terms of physical goods. And your interest, 
which is a fixed percentage, is worth only half as 
much as before. But during this period the profits 
of your concern have been increasing and the value 
of its physical capital has been rising in terms of 
dollars. Therefore a share of ownership in it has 
increased in value also. Your stock floats up with the 
price level. If you had compared stocks with bonds 
during a period of falling prices, as between 1865 
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and 1896, your experience would have been re- 
versed. In the immediate future, when prices are 
likely to fall or stay even, bonds will be safer than 
stocks. 

This latter assumption has now been investigated 
by Mr. Edgar L. Smith, and the results of his in- 
quiry have been published.* He is concerned, not 
with justice to workers, but with advising investors. 
He expected to advise them that it is now safer to 
buy bonds, and he set to work to prove it. But, 
much to his surprise, he could not prove anything 
but the contrary. Out of eleven test cases, built 
up on the basis of historical records, ten showed 
greater appreciation of principal and larger income 
from investing $10,000 in common stocks than from 
investing the same amount in bonds. The one which 
favored bonds yielded them a comparatively slight 
advantage. In this case the stocks concerned were 
of small companies, they were bought near the top 
of a market boom and sold near the bottom of a 
depression. While in all cases the annual return 
from the stocks was more irregular than that from 
the bonds, there were very few years indeed in 
which the dividends actually fell below the interest 
payments. 

The cases were chosen so as to be fair samples of 
general market investments. In each, $10,000 was 
supposed to have been invested in ten stocks, about 
$1,000 to the stock. The method of selection was 
in each case arbitrary, to avoid the advantages of 
hindsight. The ten stocks in which there were the 
largest number of sales during the week of pur- 
chase, or the ten of the highest yield at the time 
of purchase, or the ten largest sellers diversified 
according to industry, or the ten with the largest 
outstanding number of shares, or some combination 
of such methods, guided the choice. The number 
of years in which the investment was held varied 
from seventcen to twenty-two. Three of these cases 
covered the period from 1901 to 1922, two from 
1906 to 1922. two from 1866 to 1885, one from 
1880 to 1899, one from 1892 to 1911. On account 
of the general belief that railroad stocks have in 
this century been poor investments, three cases in- 
cluded railroads alone, from 1901 to 1922. 

The stockholder was supposed to have spent all 
his current dividends; he was supposed to have had 
no cash reserve and so to have been obliged to sell 
at current market prices all stock on which assess- 
ments were levied, or all purchase rights offered 
him. He retained only stock dividends for which 
he had to pay nothing. He was not supposed to 
have attempted to improve his position by selling 
out an obviously weak stock before it touched bot- 
tom; no element of judgment was allowed for. On 
the other hand, it was assumed that if he had in- 
vested in bonds, he would have received the full 
rate of interest current at the time of purchase dur- 
ing the whole term of the respective bonds, that he 





* Common Stocks as Long Term Investments, by Edgar Laurence 
Smith. New York: the Macmillan Company. $1.60, 
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would not have been forced by maturities to accept 
a lower yield, that he would have lost none of his 
principal at the time of redemption. Yet, with all 
the cards thus stacked in favor of the hypothetica| 
bondholder, the money advantage of the stock. 
holder over the bondholder in periods averaging 
twenty years, on a capital of $10,000, ranged from 
$2,966.85 for a period of falling prices to $2). 
954.72 for a period of rising prices. The advan. 
tage of the bondholder in the one case where he 
came out ahead was $1,012.00. 

_ If the stockholders had spent out of their diy 
idends only the amount which they would have re. 
ceived in interest on an equal investment in bonds, 
and had reinvested the remainder, they would haye 
come out almost twice as well as they did. If they 
had bought without reference to the ups and downs 
of the market, and had been forced to sell out in ag 
brief a time as six years, there would have been 
about a 94 percent chance that their principal would 
have been at least unimpaired. But it is fruitless to 
discuss further details of the study, since it is avail. 

able to all who are sceptical. Though it is not a 
complete scientific proof, I, for one, should be much 
surprised if its general conclusions can be upset. 

It is clear, as Mr. Smith points out, that stock 
holders benefit chiefly because of the immense rein- 
vestment of undistributed profits in expanding busi- 
ness. It is equally clear, as he does not point out, 
that if such investment did not occur, stockholders 
would receive larger current dividends than they do. 
Either way, they have both larger returns and 
greater security than bondholders. What does that 
do to the theory of profits and risk? In the game 
between the inquiring mind and the economist, it 
seems to be the economist’s move. 

Of course it may be answered that nothing has 
been proved about the profits and risk of those who 
own small companies, new companies, of those who 
put everything into one company. Perhaps the large 
profits that are often reaped before a company has 
reached the size and status which entitle it to a 
prominent stock-market listing are well correlated 
with the risk of loss in the growing period. It may 
be alleged also that the difference between what may 
be made out of the shares of one profitable com- 
pany and the smaller amount that may be made out 
of a diversified investment measures the difference 
of risk between non-diversification and diversifica- 
tion. But how can it be said any longer that the 
difference in return between a diversified investment 
in standard stocks and a diversified investment i 
standard bonds has anything to do with comparative 
risks ? 

I can see one straw for the economist to grasp. 
He has long admitted that people do not always act 
according to their best interests, because they do not 
know all the facts. They may have bought bonds 
in the past on the basis of a misconception of the 
risk in stocks. Now that the truth is becoming 
known, the demand for bonds may fall off and the 
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demand for stocks inéftase. That would make it 
necessary to offer higher interest rates, it would 
thus decrease profits, and it would send up the 
market prices of stocks and lower their yields. Thus 
comparative return would be adjusted to compara- 
tive risk. That sounds very much like the kind 
of automatic answer a deductive economist would 
oe all things will thus work together for 
good. But in the meantime it is interesting to note 
that for nearly seventy-five years the knowledge of 
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investors was so imperfect that a nice “law” of 
economics worked by contraries in a very important 
realm of activity. It is interesting to note that long 
after any appreciable element of risk has been 
eliminated from the vicissitudes of the owners of in- 
dustry, they can continue to pile up profits in a 
geometrical ratio of increase. And it is interesting 
to ask whether there is in the nature of things any 
necessity to offer such large rewards for their “sac- 
rifice’” and “saving.” 
GEORGE SOULE. 


I Resign from Female Politics 


bring the Charity Ball idea with them into 

politics? If anyone can assure me that there 
is—and in the anywhere-near-immediate future— 
then I say “Bravo!” and take heart and courage. 

But until that time I insist upon saying instead— 
“No more work for me within a woman’s organiza- 
tion!” 

That is how I came out of the woman’s campaign 
as it was waged in the recent lamented election. I 
went into it believing firmly and somewhat pug- 
naciously that women must as yet maintain and 
manage their own independent political organiza- 
tions, both for their own sakes and for the success 
of their particular brand of politics. I argued that 
since the mass of women are not yet politically- 
minded they will not of their own accord flock to 
men’s political conventions and meetings, or even 
to the polls unurged; therefore women should have 
conventions and meetings of their own and use all 
the methods women know to touch the lives of their 
own sex, whether isolated or en masse; bring to 
them something of information and understanding 
and awake in them something of civic conscious- 
ness, even of zeal. Women as yet need very espe- 
cial attention in politics, and the politically-minded 
minority of that sex are the only ones who can intel- 
ligently give it to them. This, I continued to argue, 
could be done effectively only where women con- 
ducted their organizing and campaign work autono- 
mously and quite independently from any supervis- 
ing men’s committees. 

I still claim my theory was excellent and doubt- 
less quite correct. Only it did not in my vicinity or, 
so far as I could observe, in other vicinities work. 
It did not, I am convinced, accomplish very much 
toward educating women politically; and it did not, 
I am equally convinced, accomplish one-half what it 
should have in getting out the woman vote. 

I had employed the laudable maxim—women 
will “learn by doing.” All very well, perhaps— 


[ there a time coming when women will cease to 


but not by doing all the ancient and time-worn stuff 
of society, or the kitchen (according to the individ- 
ual temperament of the lady-leader in question). 
Will women ever, I wonder, lose this ancient fetish 


of “the genteel”? That may sound like a very an- 
tiquated, out-of-place complaint in this free-and- 
easy, noisy Present, but it isn’t so funny as it sounds. 
Not when one leaves the outer ring of ‘‘advanced,” 
“emancipated” modernists that sparks off continu- 
ally from the wheel of civilization—and moves in- 
ward toward the still solid hub of things. In a polit- 
ical campaign one must penetrate to this hub if one 
is to “reach people.” And one may be amazed to 
discover that it is still so solid. In there you still 
discover gentility . . . not just as a pleasant reality, 
but as a decidedly maddening fetish. Gentility and 
the hierarchy of Position, with its unbreakable code 
of procedure. . .. Women still feel the unrenounced 
urge to be polite liars in all matters of social inter- 
course—and to them all intercourse is as yet social. 
They still feel the not-to-be-denied commandment to 
be genteel in all their undertakings. 

In pre-suffrage days we all thought that women 
would bring a new, probably a more decent, cer- 
tainly a more disinterested and human something 
into politics. We hoped (not “‘all of a sudden,” to 
be sure) that there might come about, with wo- 
men’s participation, a change of tone in govern- 
mental affairs. But | feel positive that we did not 
have in mind this bringing of something genteel into 
sordid politics. 

Cannot women come into politics with their minds 
and possibly their souls and leave their gentility be- 
hind them? 

You understand, I hope, that I am still dis- 
cussing the non-politically-minded woman en masse 
—the woman with whom I opened this article? 
Praise God for the minority—not such a small one, 
either—of gallant souls who possess keen vision, 
keen courage, and capabilities keenly trained and 
exercised. I know and read of many, and I have met 
a number, in the most unexpected places. But their 
existence does not solve the problem of the mass. 

Someone said to me—“If you recognize this 
problem, why aren’t you willing to throw yourself 
sti!l more ardently into the solving of it? Why do 
you say—‘No more women’s organizations for 
me’?” I felt this self-doubt, too, and set about ex- 
amining the etter. 
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and 1896, your experience would have been re- 
versed. In the immediate future, when prices are 
likely to fall or stay even, bonds will be safer than 
stocks. 

This latter assumption has now been investigated 
by Mr. Edgar L. Smith, and the results of his in- 
quiry have been published.* He is concerned, not 
with justice to workers, but with advising investors. 
He expected to advise them that it is now safer to 
buy bonds, and he set to work to prove it. But, 
much to his surprise, he could not prove anything 
but the contrary. Out of eleven test cases, built 
up on the basis of historical records, ten showed 
greater appreciation of principal and larger income 
from investing $10,000 in common stocks than from 
investing the same amount in bonds. The one which 
favored bonds yielded them a comparatively slight 
advantage. In this case the stocks concerned were 
of small companies, they were bought near the top 
of a market boom and sold near the bottom of a 
depression. While in all cases the annual return 
from the stocks was more irregular than that from 
the bonds, there were very few years indeed in 
which the dividends actually fell below the interest 
payments. 

The cases were chosen so as to be fair samples of 
general market investments. In each, $10,000 was 
supposed to have been invested in ten stocks, about 
$1,000 to the stock. The method of selection was 
in each case arbitrary, to avoid the advantages of 
hindsight. The ten stocks in which there were the 
largest number of sales during the week of pur- 
chase, or the ten of the highest yield at the time 
of purchase, or the ten largest sellers diversified 
according to industry, or the ten with the largest 
outstanding number of shares, or some combination 
of such methods, guided the choice. The number 
of years in which the investment was held varied 
from seventeen to twenty-two. Three of these cases 
covered the period from 1901 to 1922, two from 
1906 to 1922, two from 1866 to 1885, one from 
1880 to 1899, one from 1892 to 1911. On account 
of the general belief that railroad stocks have in 
this century been poor investments, three cases in- 
cluded railroads alone, from 1901 to 1922. 

The stockholder was supposed to have spent all 
his current dividends; he was supposed to have had 
no cash reserve and so to have been obliged to sell 
at current market prices all stock on which assess- 
ments were levied, or all purchase rights offered 
him. He retained only stock dividends for which 
he had to pay nothing. He was not supposed to 
have attempted to improve his position by selling 
out an obviously weak stock before it touched bot- 
tom; no element of judgment was allowed for. On 
the other hand, it was assumed that if he had in- 
vested in bonds, he would have received the full 
rate of interest current at the time of purchase dur- 
ing the whole term of the respective bonds, that he 





* Common Stocks as Long Term Investments, by Edgar Laurence 
Smith. New York: the Macmillan Company. $1.60, 
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would not have been forced by maturities to accept 
a lower yield, that he would have lost none of his 
principal at the time of redemption. Yet, with all 
the cards thus stacked in favor of the hypothetica] 
bondholder, the money advantage of the stock. 
holder over the bondholder in periods averaging 
twenty years, on a capital of $10,000, ranged from 
$2,966.85 for a period of falling prices to $2). 
954.72 for a period of rising prices. The advan. 
tage of the bondholder in the one case where he 
came out ahead was $1,012.00. 
_ If the stockholders had spent out of their diy. 
idends only the amount which they would have re. 
ceived in interest on an equal investment in bonds, 
and had reinvested the remainder, they would have 
come out almost twice as well as they did. If they 
had bought without reference to the ups and downs 
of the market, and had been forced to sell out in as 
brief a time as six years, there would have been 
about a 94 percent chance that their principal would 
have been at least unimpaired. But it is fruitless to 
discuss further details of the study, since it is avail. 
able to all who are sceptical. Though it is not a 
complete scientific proof, I, for one, should be much 
surprised if its general conclusions can be upset. 

It is clear, as Mr. Smith points out, that stock. 
holders benefit chiefly because of the immense rein. 
vestment of undistributed profits in expanding busi- 
ness. It is equally clear, as he does not point out, 
that if such investment did not occur, stockholders 
would receive larger current dividends than they do. 
Either way, they have both larger returns and 
greater security than bondholders. What does that 
do to the theory of profits and risk? In the game 
between the inquiring mind and the economist, it 
seems to be the economist’s move. 

Of course it may be answered that nothing has 
been proved about the profits and risk of those who 
own small companies, new companies, of those who 
put everything into one company. Perhaps the large 
profits that are often reaped before a company has 
reached the size and status which entitle it to a 
prominent stock-market listing are well correlated 
with the risk of loss in the growing period. It may 
be alleged also that the difference between what may 
be made out of the shares of one profitable com- 
pany and the smaller amount that may be made cut 
of a diversified investment measures the difference 
of risk between non-diversification and diversifica- 
tion. But how can it be said any longer that the 
difference in return between a diversified investment 
in standard stocks and a diversified investment in 
standard bonds has anything to do with comparative 
risks? 

I can see one straw for the economist to grasp. 
He has long admitted that people do not always act 
according to their best interests, because they do not 
know all the facts. They may have bought bonds 
in the past on the basis of a misconception of the 
risk in stocks. Now that the truth is becoming 
known, the demand for bonds may fall off and the 
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_If I still recognized the existence of the very con- I am sick of the average woman leader's gullibility 
ditions among women which had predicated my and her susceptibility to the flattery and suggestion 
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demand for stocks in¢Pease. That would make it 
necessary to offer higher interest rates, it would 
thus decrease profits, and it would send up the 
market prices of stocks and lower their yields. Thus 
comparative return would be adjusted to compara- 
tive risk. That sounds very much like the kind 
of automatic answer a deductive economist would 
€. 
oe all things will thus work together for 
good. But in the meantime it is interesting to note 
that for nearly seventy-five years the knowledge of 
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investors was so imperfect that a nice “law” of 
economics worked by contraries in a very important 
realm of activity. It is interesting to note that long 
after any appreciable element of risk has been 
eliminated from the vicissitudes of the owners of in- 
dustry, they can continue to pile up profits in a 
geometrical ratio of increase. And it is interesting 
to ask whether there is in the nature of things any 
necessity to offer such large rewards for their “‘sac- 
rifice” and “saving.” 
GEORGE SOULE. 


I Resign from Female Politics 


bring the Charity Ball idea with them into 

politics? If anyone can assure me that there 
is—and in the anywhere-near-immediate future— 
then I say “Bravo!” and take heart and courage. 

But until that time I insist upon saying instead— 
“No more work for me within a woman’s organiza- 
tion!” 

That is how I came out of the woman’s campaign 
as it was waged in the recent lamented election. I 
went into it believing firmly and somewhat pug- 
naciously that women must as yet n.aintain and 
manage their own independent political organiza- 
tions, both for their own sakes and for the success 
of their particular brand of politics. I argued that 
since the mass of women are not yet politically- 
minded they will not of their own accord flock to 
men’s political conventions and meetings, or even 
to the polls unurged; therefore women should have 
conventions and meetings of their own and use all 
the methods women know to touch the lives of their 
own sex, whether isolated or en masse; bring to 
them something of information and understanding 
and awake in them something of civic conscious- 
ness, even of zeal. Women as yet need very espe- 
cial attention in politics, and the politically-minded 
minority of that sex are the only ones who can intel- 
ligently give it to them. This, I continued to argue, 
could be done effectively only where women con- 
ducted their organizing and campaign work autono- 
mously and quite independently from any supervis- 
ing men’s committees. 

I still claim my theory was excellent and doubt- 
less quite correct. Only it did not in my vicinity or, 
so far as I could observe, in other vicinities work. 
It did not, I am convinced, accomplish very much 
toward educating women politically; and it did not, 
I am equally convinced, accomplish one-half what it 
should have in getting out the woman vote. 

I had employed the laudable maxim—women 
will “learn by doing.” All very well, perhaps— 
but not by doing all the ancient and time-worn stuff 
of society, or the kitchen (according to the individ- 
ual temperament of the lady-leader in question). 
Will women ever, I wonder, lose this ancient fetish 


T there a time coming when women will cease to 
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want that?” when you have for the millionth time 
_ os ead another important letter from the waste- 


of “the genteel”? That may sound like a very an- 
tiquated, out-of-place complaint in this free-and- 
easy, noisy Present, but it isn’t so funny as it sounds. 
Not when one leaves the outer ring of ‘“‘advanced,” 
“emancipated” modernists that sparks off continu- 
ally from the wheel of civilization—and moves in- 
ward toward the still solid hub of things. In a polit- 
ical campaign one must penetrate to this hub if one 
is to “reach people.’’ And one may be amazed to 
discover that it is still so solid. In there you still 
discover gentility . . . not just as a pleasant reality, 
but as a decidedly maddening fetish. Gentility and 
the hierarchy of Position, with its unbreakable code 
of procedure. .. . Women still feel the unrenounced 
urge to be polite liars in all matters of social inter- 
course—and to them all intercourse is as yet social. 
They still feel the not-to-be-denied commandment to 
be genteel in all their undertakings. 

In pre-suffrage days we all thought that women 
would bring a new, probably a more decent, cer- 
tainly a more disinterested and human something 
into politics. We hoped (not “‘all of a sudden,” to 
be sure) that there might come about, with wo- 
men’s participation, a change of tone in govern- 
mental affairs. But I feel positive that we did not 
have in mind this bringing of something genteel into 
sordid politics. 

Cannot women come into politics with their minds 
and possibly their souls and leave their gentility be- 
hind them? 

You understand, I hope, that I am still dis- 
cussing the non-politically-minded woman en masse 
—the woman with whom I opened this article? 
Praise God for the minority—not such a small one, 
either—of gallant souls who possess keen vision, 
keen courage, and capabilities keenly trained and 
exercised. I know and read of many, and I have met 
a number, in the most unexpected places. But their 
existence does not solve the problem of the mass. 

Someone said to me—“If you recognize this 
problem, why aren’t you willing to throw yourself 
sti!l more ardently into the solving of it? Why do 
you say—‘No more women’s organizations for 
me’?”’ I felt this self-doubt, too, and set about ex- 
amining the etter. 
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“Another crapehanger opens his trap and teils 
the world that the smackers lost in the stock market 
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_Tf I still recognized the existence of the very con- 
ditions among women which had predicated my 
original belief in independent women’s groups, why 
did I now abandon that belief? Why was the 
method impractical? Wherein had such an excel- 
lent theory failed? 

And looking into my own experiences and the 
results of others’ experiences I came to the con- 
clusion that it was because these women who were 
to have been led and taught by the experienced 
minority had not got that guidance. There were 
not enough of the politically-minded available as 
leaders. Most of such competent women prefer the 
perfectly logical course of taking their rightful 
places in the general men’s organizations. And be- 
cause they are competent they can take them. They 
are apt to look upon themselves as human beings 
first, not primarily as women, hence it does not par- 
ticularly concern them that the majority of women 
are unfitted and unable to take that right; at least 
not more than the average man’s inability concerns 
them. 

The women’s groups then—not nationally, but 
often locally throughout the land—are apt to be left 
to incompetent leadership. And I believe that any- 
one will agree with me that poor leadership is worse 
than none. My own reaction to this fact is, then: 
remove the only available leadership—the incom- 
petent—abolish the attempted women's groups, de- 
mand the adequate reception of women into the 
general political organizations, and then urge wo- 
men into them with all our powers of persuasion 
and all our might and main! Let them learn of 
things political—the good and the bad—by observ- 
ing from within the workings of the intricate ma- 
chinery, rather than by playing at it from without. 

This may seem an overambitious and a slow- 
working program to those (of whom I was lately 
one) who like to see small steps and immediate re- 
sults; but at least it has a future to it. I see none 
in the old plan whereby women make of political 
organization a sublimated mah-jongg tea, church 
social or sewing circle, according again to the in- 
dividual social status of the group and the taste of 
its leader. 

I repeat, then, that I am through with working 
in women’s simon-pure political organizations. Not 
because—as one fair campaigner put it at a recent 
luncheon to which men speakers had been invited— 
“T am so thr-r-rilled to see the men here! I get so 
much inspir-r-ration from working with them!” 
(I have worked with them)—but for the funda- 
mental reason stated above, and for a variety of 
lesser reasons which give it point. 

I am sick of the average woman leader’s pride in 
“Name” and her insistence upon “playing up” all 
the society lights that can be inveigled into lending 
those precious names—sans work, of course. I am 


-sick of the way women toady to each other within 


their organization and bring in all their little arts 
and pretences and insincerities of the society world. 
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about drinking cups and ink erasers and such junk. 
There was too much daylight saving, what I mean. 
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I am sick of the average woman leader's gullibility 
and her susceptibility to the flattery and suggestion 
of men’s committees, her weakness in being bent to 
their uses. I am unutterably weary of the frustra, 
tion one continually meets when important organi, 
zation and political work is blocked at every turn by 
incomprehension and incapability and foolish sid, 
pursuits. I am more wearied still by women's weak, 
ness for giving teas and luncheons and balls anq 
raffles and card-parties as the only conceivable man, 
ner in which to transact business, disseminate propa 
ganda or raise money. I am sick of having to cater 
to women of position and ignore brains and since. 
ity and good hard work. 

I do not deceive myself into supposing that none 
of the fundamental conceptions back of these fay\ts 
are discoverable in men’s organizations. But the em. 
phasis is different. And I challenge anyone to pro. 
duce a bona fide exhibition of a functioning men’s 
headquarters in the heat of a campaign, wherein 
all political and organizing work could cease com. 
pletely for an entire day while there ensued a djs. 
cussion of the Harvest Home decorations for a ball, 
and the latest “novelty” in the way of auctioning of 
a dog or a bunch of roses. Even men who fee! 
vital interest in a campaign might do many queer 
things, but they would never do that; and they 
would never demoralize the office ‘phone service 
by a prolonged and progressive discussion with one 
butcher after another over the relative merits of 
ten or six pound hams for the “Wheel of Fortune.” 

Will women never grow up? Of course, men are 
notoriously un-grown-up themselves—except in 
their business. And there is where women might 
profitably imitate, exchanging their own over-grown- 
up-ness in certain things for a serious acceptance of 
political and economic problems. ‘i hey could wel! 
afford to do that, and play for a time in other erst- 
while serious fields of theirs. But must they per- 
sist in bringing child’s-play into politics—all the lit 
tle pseudo-elegancies and the intellectual falsitics, 
the “grand manner” of the Charity Ball? 

I chafed at the estimate placed upon our abilities 
when our energies were shunted into these fancy 
affairs. I blushed even more for the slur upon the 
mentality of my sex when I contemplated che wo- 
men’s committees of the two old parties—the one 
appealing to the intellects of its women voters by 
translating campaign issues into Mother Goose 
rhymes—the other appealing to the pocket-books of 
its portion of the sovereign electorate by offering 
thimbles for sale! Shades of Susan B. Anthony! 
And vivid visions of one Alice Paul! What man’s 
group, or what sanely balanced men’s-and-women's 
group would perpetrate such as that? 

I hold no brief for men’s political organizations 
as they stand. But I certainly hold none for the 
women’s either. I object to any further exhausting 
of my humble organizing faculties in the vain effort 
to keep intact programs, records and accounts from 
the ravages of ladies who exclaim “Oh, did you 
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want that?” when you have for the millionth time 
retrieved another important letter from the waste- 
basket, or who blithely dash off official checks as 
personal loans to other ladies and can comprehend 
no reason which should deter them from doing so 


Organi 

turn by again... they intended to refund it!... No, I con- 
sh side [MM sider it all too fruitless. tet 
Weak, I say then—let us slay the pernicious Ladies’ 


Auxiliary, even in its highly civilized and almost 
unrecognizable Woman’s Division form. I can, it 
is true, appreciate the possible value of a woman's 
olitical organization which might act as an educa- 
tional institution, graduating its women, as they de- 
velop, into the main political body where the need 
for their trained services will always be great. But 
I cannot now feel or assume any enthusiasm over 
the practicability of such a thing. It will be value- 
less without effective leadership, and that leadership 
] believe is not going to be content to remain in the 
side shows while there is entry into the main ring. 
Perhaps that is natural. But reprehensible or laud- 
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a dis. able, it is happening. Let us recognize it. And. 
a ball, let us recognize that women can, truly, “learn by 
ing of doing” —but by doing the real thing in the real 
feel a arena; we can see to it that she has entry there. 
queer Let us lump the women and the men together as 
| they human beings in one human-beings’ organization 
ervice where they can learn from each other, adjust, adapt, 
h one and work out their problems together; and—just 
its of maybe—shape some day a human-beings’ instead of 
une.” a man’s or a woman’s world. 
n are ELIZABETH GREEN. 
e in 
_ Those Economy Blues 
ice of LMER DURKIN was engaged in his favorite 
| well indoor sport, committing lése majesty against 
"erst: Horace W. Witherspoon. As all Woppington 
) per. knows, Attorney Witherspoon is the local boss of 


the Republican party, a pillar of the Brick Church, 
the heart and soul of the sash and screen factory 
and a power in the Farmers’ Bank and Trust Com- 
It was Elmer who said once with his inex- 


¢ lite 
sities, 


lities pany. 

Fancy cusable flippancy, “Horace W. is a cross section of 
n the our higher life—except in campaign time when he’s 
> WO- not so high or so cross.” 

one On this April afternoon Mr. Witherspoon came 


into the news store for his Wall Street Journal. 

“Here you are, Judge, but it’s a crime to take 
your jit for that bunch of gloom. Better blow your- 
self to a Satevepost and look on the rosy side.” 

“Nonsense, Elmer; there is nothing depressing 
in our business situation,” said the attorney savage- 
ly. “The outlook is most encouraging. Everything 
is on the upward trend.” 

“Sure I know. Bradstreet spilled a loud report 
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the on that subject yesterday. There is a list of forty- 
sting eight commodities and everything is on the upward 
ffort trend except forty-five. The way the sharks dope it 
rom the only things that look woozy are metals, textiles, 


you J leather, grain, oil and motors. 
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“Another crapehanger opens his trap and teils 
the world that the smackers lost in the stock market 
slump if laid end to end would pay what Europe 
owes us. And by the way, Judge, where is the two 
dollar wheat that helped you and Dawes save the 
Constitution last fall?” 

“All this is merely a temporary recession. These 
things are thoroughly understood in financial circles. 
As our President told the cotton manufacturers the 
other night, there is no occasion for alarm.” 

“Yes, I heard him whistling in the graveyard. 
Of course C. C. is related to the cotton industry on 
the Butler side and he’d try to slip those birds the 
long end of the gate, but the best he could wish on 
them was a tariff that would shut out the buttinskys 
from Europe and keep the home fires burning. 
They've got all that now and still they're picking 
at the counterpane. 

“He handed the boll weevil a dirty crack, which 
that bug hasn’t any more friends than a senator, and 
he said, ‘I confess that I desire to see our country 
prosperous.’ That might be good blah for one of 
these confession magazines, but where's the per- 
centage for the gingham and calico boys? 

“Did you notice, Judge, that he didn't pull much 
economy stuff in that spiel? He did say it might 
be better if the women didn’t wear such nifty clothes 
but he wasn’t going to the bat on that subject. It 
listens to me as though the wise guys had been giv- 
ing him a tip to lay off that tightwad talk for a 
while. It’s not such a wow in business circles as it 
was back in the dear old pre-Warren days. Pretty 
soon they'll put a bag over the White House press 
agent and can that chatter about sixty-five berry 
Easter scenery and half-soled shoes and revamping 
last year’s bonnet.” 

“Economy is a splendid thing, within proper 
bounds.” 

“Sure, but it busted out of bounds and went 
around eating at the population. The next thing 
business hears is the nurse saying, ‘Drink this, 
please.’ There was a drummer in here a few min- 
utes ago grumping about this thrift wave that is 
sweeping over the country. He’s in the cigar line 
and that’s the first thing to do a flop when papa 
gets those economy blues. I couldn't do much for 
the poor skate myself the way people are misering 
for the cheaper cuts of nicotine. The last I saw of 
him he was pedalling over toward Chet Donner’s 
drugstore. ‘If I can’t get an order there,’ he said, 
‘at least I can get me a snifter of prussic acid.’ 

“If you should bump into him around town, don’t 
unbutton your face about the strong, silent man 
from the thrifty hills of Vermont. Otherwise 
Riland will have a piece in the Woppingtonian, 
‘Lawyer Bit by Mad Salesman.’” 

“This is most unfair, Elmer. Coolidge didn’t 
mean anything like that. Reducing government 
expenses and taxes couldn’t hurt business.” 

“T string along with you there. The tax cut was 
all to the good, but there was an overdose of guff 
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about drinking cups and ink erasers and such junk. 
There was too much daylight saving, what I mean. 
Pretty soon everybody thought Cal was the guy 
that invented thrift. He got us tight-fisting on our 
own hook. Every time we had two bits that weren't 
working we chucked them in the old cracked sugar 
bowl. No wonder business did a Brodie. That 
may not be the whole cheese, but it’s among those 
present. You know yourself when everybody is 
saving up for a rainy day, that’s the kind of weather 
we get.” 

“Just the same it was a much-needed warning.” 

“All right. But Calvin tried to run the old bus 
with nothing in its works but a klaxon and a flock 
of brakes. How can you go any place when all the 
signals read, ‘Stop’ ?” 

“I admit the situation is spotty, but I have every 
reason for optimism. I have no patience with this 
gloomy talk.” 

“Pretty soft for you, all right,” said Elmer. 
“When folks are nickel-pinching they park their 
jack in your bank. When they are strapped, they 
nick you for a loan and hock the old homestead. 
When they are flush, they doll up the joint with 
sashes and screens. If I could play a system like 
that I’d warble Pollyanthems all day, and when I hit 
the feathers I'd sleep like a Vice-President. 

‘But we're not all sitting so pretty. How it looks 
to me, the voters last fall sold their birthright for 
a mess of pottage and now they’re getting gypped 
out of the pottage.”’ 

“You mean well, Elmer,” said Mr. Witherspoon 
in the loud tone of impending departure, “but you 
fail to distinguish between gross income and net.” 

“If they cut my gross much lower,” answered 
Elmer, “they ain’t gonta be no net.” 


Feix Ray. 


Mammonart 


R. UPTON SINCLAIR, having supplied suc- 

cessively economic interpretations of journalism, 
religion and education, has undertaken to perform the same 
service for art.* “It is my intention,” he writes, “to study 
these artists from a point of view so far as J] know entirely 
new. . . . The book will present an interpretation of the 
arts from the point of view of the class struggle.” One 
does not see how Mr. Sinclair, who has for so many years 
been intimately associated with radical ideas and literature, 
can suppose that this point of view is entirely new. On 
the contrary, it has become so familiar that as soon as we 
have learned what his book is about, we are able to predict 
almost exactly what will be in it—even though we may 
be unprepared for the extreme results in certain cases of 
the author’s logical application of his point of view. Here, 
for example, is Mr. Sinclair’s economic interpretation of 
Kubla Khan: 


Note that every one of these images appeals to 
reactionary emotions, fear or sensuality. By sensuality 


®Mammonart: An Essay in Economic Interpretation, by Upton 
Sinclair. Published by the Author: Pasadena, California. 
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the reason is dragged from its throne; while fear 4. 
stroys all activity of the mind, causing abasement and 
submission. Moreover—and here is the point essentiaj 
to our argument—almost every image in this por 
turns out on examination to be a lie. There js 
such place as Xanadu; and Kubla Khan has nothing 
to teach us but avoidance. His pleasures were bloody 
and infamous, and there was nothing “stately” abo, 
his “pleasure-dome.” There never was a river Alp 
and the sacredness of any river is a fiction of 4 
priestly caste, preying on the people. There are 1 
“caverns measureless to man”; while as for a “sunleg 
sea,” a few arc-lights would solve the problem. 7), 
“woman wailing for her demon lover” is a savages 
nightmare; while as for the “Abyssinian maid,” <hy 
would have her teeth blackened and would stink oj 
rancid palm oil. From the beginning to the end. the 
poem deals with things which are sensual, crucl, and 
fatal to hope. 


It would be unfair to Mr. Sinclair, however, to sugges 
that he does not appreciate Kubla Khan. It is true thy 
he announces his intention of proving that “present-day 
technique is far and away superior to the technique of any 
art period preceding” and that he attempts to do so by 
comparing a sonnet of Milton to one by Mr. Clemen 
Wood to the advantage of the latter. But, whatever Mr. 
Sinclair may say for the good of the cause, he has a real 
appreciation of literature and this constitutes for him 4 
great difficulty. In The Brass Check, for example, he wa 
writing of a subject of which he had little inside experience 
and for which he felt consequently no sympathy; but in 
Mammonart he is dealing with his own trade and the result 
is that, from the doctrinaire point of view, it is one of the 
least effective of his books. 

Bernard Shaw, with his more rigorous mind, has made 
a somewhat similar revaluation of literature far more 
satisfactorily: he divided literature into two classes—that 
which was, and that which was not, calculated to improve 
social conditions, and laid down the principle that, artistic 
merits being equal, the second was inferior to the first. 
But Upton Sinclair has not based” his discussion upon any 
such clear proposition—which at least keeps the artistic 
question distinct from the moral one. He has tried to 
write a social revolutionary treatise on art by asserting that 
“all art is propaganda” and then assuming—what is cer- 
tainly not true even by the definition which he gives— 
that anything which expresses a philosophy, a point of view, 
a sensation or an impulse is a piece of propaganda in favor 
of it. As it is impossible to find a work of art which 
does not at least imply an assumption of some kind about 
something, he has little difficulty, given his definition of 
propaganda, in making good his case. But his book, in 
consequence, as the social revolutionary bomb-shel! which 
he has promised us, rather fails to go off. 

What Mr. Sinclair has written is an outline of litera 
ture (since he has comparatively little to say about the 
other arts) by an able journalist with a real taste for books 
but some political and moral prejudices which, if they 40 
not prevent him from enjoying certain works, at least make 
him protest that he oughtn’t to. As such, the latter part 
of his book, at any rate, is not at all bad. Mr. Sinclair's 
memory occasionally deceives him, as when he says that 
Saint Paul was “a renegade Roman gentleman and former 
official of the empire” and writes scathingly of Thackeray's 
sentimentalizing over the death of the leisure-class jor 
Pendennis under the impression that Major Pendennis 
died the death of Colonel Newcome. But on the whole 
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ent be he is quite well-informed both as to history and literature 
Ssential [Band has a good idea of the writers with which he deals 
> Porm [iB :, relation to the life of their time. His treatment of the 
© IS no HR a norican writers of the last generation is particularly in- 
nothing teresting. Mr. Sinclair is himself a survivor of the era of 
a Frank Norris and Richard Harding Davis and is thus in a 
' lbh position to provide an account of it which is at once from 
1 of g athe inside and unorthodox: he has an especially illuminat- 


ing discussion of Jack London, whom he knew well. In 


are 
a fact, one has seen many less intelligent and less readable 


j 
Sunless 


. The $B histories of literature than Upton Sinclair's, Intending, in 
avage’s MB his capacity of political dogmatist, a devastating social 
, she J criticism, what he has actually produced, in his character 
ik TMM of literary man, is a book calculated to stimulate the 


reader's interest in the works of reactionary and revolu- 
tionist alike. 

It is Mr. Sinclair’s general ideas rather than his literary 
taste which are at fault. If, for example, he had begun 


el, and 


ugg 
a by reflecting what drt for Art's sake really means, he 
nt-day [a would not have felt under the obligation of denouncing it 
of any (ae relentlessly from beginning to end of his book. Art for 
so by IE Art's sake, which is an excellent slogan, means simply that 
lement gg artists should be allowed to operate with a view to the 
+t Mr, Qf perfection of their own particular kind of product—that 
a real ae they should not be expected to meet the requirements of 
him a (ge specialists in other kinds. That is, a man who is con- 
he was faestructing from the phenomena of life an artistic system 
rience {Mg should not be expected to construct either a political system 
but in (or a moral system and need not be reproached by critics 
result [ag of the arts for failing to coincide with the systems of moral 
of the [aE or political philosophers. ‘The artist has his own technique 
of formulating truth and should not be hampered by the 
made (gg consideration of other people’s. Mr, Sinclair is close to 
more Ig this point of view himself when he writes in connection 
—that i with Strindberg: ““Let the artist give us truth, and we can 
iprove fgg always find use for it.” And I suppose he would not 
rtistic ME Oppose a program of Mathematics for Mathematics’ sake. 
first, | Somewhere in his book Mr. Sinclair speaks with admira- 
n any tion of the achievements of modern physics. Yet if the 
rtistic mathematicians had never been permitted to indulge in 
ed to Ma Mlathematics for Mathematics’ sake, these discoveries 
g that fm Would have been impossible. When Gauss worked out his 
s cer {@ fourth-dimensional coérdinates, he was engaged in a specu- 
‘ves— [i lation which was not only quite devoid of moral or political 
view, fg significance but which did not even seem at the time to 
favor gm have any practical application. Yet it was precisely with 
which 9M the aid of this exercise in pure mathematics and of others 
about @ like it that Einstein arrived at new discoveries about the 
on of 9 Universe; and it is in the light of Einstein’s discoveries that 
k, in i Mr. Sinclair’s physicists in California are conducting their 
which 9 researches into the atom. A work of literature which 
Mr. Sinclair particularly disapproves of is Gautier’s Emaux 
itera: Mj ct Camées, I take it that he would discourage the writing 
t the HB of books like Emaux et Camées, as he would, if he were 
books # Consistent, discourage theories like that of Gauss. But 
ey do [i how does he know that he might not, in the one case, be 
make J doing as great an injury to culture in general—and, there- 
part fi fore, will he not admit? to society—as he would be in the 
‘lair's HH other? One of the first rules of civilization should be 
that i that artist, philosopher and scientist alike should each be 
yrmer free to follow his own instinct and to produce his master- 
eray's MM Pieces as he understands them. If Mr. Sinclair’s Co- 
Iojor J Operative Commonwealth is going to limit the exercise of 
enns By any of these faculties, it is difficult to see how its culture 
vhole i will be superior to that of our ow’ individualist one. 


EpmuNp WILSON. 
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Love For Love 
Love for Love, a comedy by William Congreve. Dé- 


rected by Robert Edmond Jones. New York: At the 


Greenwich Village Theatre. 


ONGREVE, like a difficult game, played indoors 
with speed, with light racquets, with intricate rules, 
requires a little initiation. The ball flies too fast, bounds 
and rebounds with too much accurate dexterity, for the 
eye to follow it from the very beginning. In this miscel- 
laneous audience are some who will be puzzled to the end, 
not a few who will miss some of the best shots, and many 
who will enjoy the sparkle and the ricochet and still wonder 
what it’s all about. Those tinsel, heartless, empty, fascinat- 
ing people on the stage—where do they come from, where 
do they belong? But first consider the others on our side 
of the footlights. Well-dressed theatre parties, furs, pearls, 
and shirtfronts; horn-rimmed spectacles, cascades, hedges, 
mops of air representing the art of the tea-room; shoes 
shined and unshined ; business men hunting in silent couples 
for a “good show”; the married theatre-goers, hoping “this 
will be better than the one we saw last night”; educated 
people out for entertainment, but not sure they've got it; 
nondescript people who've heard it called a dirty play, but 
very doubtful if this reckless jewelled lewdness is what they 
came to see. A patchwork, a salad, a shuffled pack of little 
human worlds, bringing to this novel diversion each his 
well-remembered shred of possible comparisons, training 
upon Congreve’s parlorful of humanity eyes and ears 
which know Shaw, and Shakespeare, and What Price 
Glory, and Avery Hopwood, and French triangles, and 
Hungarian parallelograms, and finding in this oasis of vir- 
tuosity, this artificially-lit show case of forgotten speech, 
lost manners, nothing that quite corresponds with anything 
they have ever seen or heard before. 

To us who are used to romance in the theatre, to elbow 
room, to lessons, to shadows cast by the wings of life, to 
people recognizable or mysterious, but mysterious or recog- 
nizable for a reason, Congreve is as unfamiliar as the 
Fourth of July in a vanity bag. Those minute, frivolous 
crepitations, those rouged and powdered rockets, those mis- 
chievous little satin firecrackers, those fashionable gay 
Roman candles, flaring, bursting, dying all in the reflection 
from a pocket mirror, have nothing to do with life as we 
have become accustomed to it. There never was a world 
at once so artificial and so lively as Congreve’s. Its live- 
liness comes all from the artifice, the artifice all from the 
words. The people are words, and the words are Con- 
greve. Grant him other qualities, a sense of farce, a 
talent for comedy, a flair for character, a deft, careless 
hand for situation, fragments of insight so modern that we 
come dangerously near using the word “psychology’— 
grant him all this, but if you take away his gift of language, 
there would be little left to remember, small reason to be 
still playing him after two hundred years. Language, a 
common currency fit chiefly for the purpose of buying 
understanding from others, an implement for the use of 
those who have something to say, becomes, in the expert 
hands of Congreve, who had almost nothing to say, a game 
in itself, and for itself. There is, in those unbreakable, 
unchangeable sentences of his, no beauty, as we think of 
beauty, no loveliness, no poetry in the usual lovely poetic 
sense; the burden of them, if we mangle and translate them, 
is usually worldly, commonplace, fashionable, sensible, friv- 
olous, and the words in them are common words. But 
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ordinary thoughts and syllables are by him drilled and 
hammered and drawn fine into such extraordinary shapes 
that the perfection of their happy, empty elegance achieves 
a kind of beauty all its own. Never was so little said so 
well. 

For this we must admire him immensely, even if there 
was not much else to command respect. His plays, if we 
can stop listening to a supreme artificer of words, suggest a 
small soul, shallow, subservient to the whim of the day, and 
heartless. But his lack of connection with our world, our 
people and what we know of them make things in him 
which otherwise would jar or displease us, seem irrelevant. 
His coarseness might offend us more, if he ever seemed to 
hope that it would; he might strike us as over sophisticated, 
if he ever let on that there was any superiority in appearing 
to be so; his utter frivolity might cool us, were it not for 
his assurance that frivolity was as worth while as anything 
else; his emptiness might begin to pall, if he ever hinted that 
there were more serious things he wanted to say; his gay 
recklessness might ring false, if we felt that he had anyone 
to fear. 

The supreme verbal neatness, light, gay and hard, out of 
lace by razor, must also be supremely well spoken by the 
actors if it is to keep its quality on the stage. In London 
a year ago there was to be seen a perfect example of just 
how Congreve ought to be translated by human voice and 
gesture. The play was the Way of the World, a better 
one than Love for Love, more sharply witty, more clearly 
outlined, more insolently light-hearted, fuller of Con- 
greve’s duels of words in which not rapiers, but silver 
needles seem to be the weapons. Yet all the actors failed 
more or less, save one, Edith Evans. Her gift was double, 
speech and gesture. Congreve’s lines, which run and slant 
and double on their tracks with so much barbed, delicate 
point and accuracy, with so much sheer virtuosity, so much 
splendor of economy, need a tongue which will add no 
single unnecessary or meaningless breath or inflection to 
sentences without a single meaningless or unnecessary word 
or syllable. Edith Evans’s reading of them. was as expert 
as the flight of a hawk in the air, now cutting slow perfect 
circles of suspense, now gliding, now swooping, now hover- 
ing motionless in silence for the priceless, wordless seconds 
that mean so much, now dropping with deadly aim to the 
point at the end. And her gestures—-deliberate, considered, 
tantalizing, frugal, charming; gestures which steered the 
words, balanced, poised and released them for the final 
thrust. 

With this picture still in one’s mind, of course the per- 
formance at the Greenwich Village Theatre was bound 
to be disappointing. Congreve needs a whole cast of the 
quality of Edith Evans if he is not to seem heavy in parts, 
merely smart in repartee, trivial in thought, and a little 
confused as a whole. He must be supremely well played if 
his frank gay bawdiness is not to strike us as merely coarse. 
The actors of the Greenwich Village tried hard, and gave 
a lively, energetic version of something which above all 
should seem to have been done without effort. What met 
the eye was much more successful than what struck the 
ear. Mr. Jones obviously had a very distinct idea of what 
the total impression of Love for Love should be, but he 
was able to translate only a small part of it into reality. 
The useless, careless gaiety of small mirrors, the frills and 
tinsel and silver of the costumes, came much closer to Con- 
greve than the actors. Mr. Edgar Stehli alone seemed to 
approach the flippant accuracy of the lines, or to supply for 
the words intonations as economical, as well-aimed, as they 
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require. More than any other dramatist, Congreve must ff 


played without static in the voice or the gesture. An ext, 
rush of breath or meaningless movement of the arm will 
add extra noises to that from which everything supe, 
fluous has already been taken away. 

At his best, when the silver verbal bubbles float pj 
burst neatly in the air, Congreve cannot be touched. 

Of course he is not always at his best; often he is merely 
moving the plot ahead, or giving time to rather inferio, 
horse play. There is much less of his best in Love {, 
Love than in the Way of the World. It was entertaining 
but not throughout, and for this Congreve is as much 1 
blame as the actors. . 

But his best can be disguised as well as brought out, anj 
his best at the Greenwich Village was surrounded with , 
good deal of well-meant wool. That it was well-meant, 
intelligent, lively and amusing, and that the scene was very 
fine to look at, is a good deal, for after all, any advice as tp 
how to give Congreve’s best and wittiest is a counsel of 
perfection. 

Rosert Lirreit, 


Washington Notes 


ORD comes to me from New York that the 
Wadsworth family is not as wholly free from care 
these days as it was a month or so ago. There are black 
spots on the horizon, and a dark cloud hovers in the political 
sky. It seems that, back in the early days of the Assembly, 
it was “Jimmie,” the undoubted leader of his party in the 
state, who, after various conferences and discussions, con- 
ceived the broad-minded, far-sighted, and highly en- 
lightened notion that the soundest Republican policy would 
be to “give him nothing,” and it was Alice, the trained, 
talented and charming daughter of the late John Hay, who 
spread the word around Washington to the broad, general 
effect that, “we are not going to let him get a thing he 
wants this time,” “him” being, in this case, the Dem anc 
governor of the great State of New York, by name, \\!. 
It seemed a bright idea at the time, but it did not work 
out that way, and the net result of the session was a s«t- 
back for “Jimmie” and a great personal triumph for “Al,” 
which vastly enhances his strength, prestige and potentiali- 
ties as a candidate for the United States Senate in the tall 
of 1926, which, as it happens, is the exact time Jimmie must 
be reélected by the voters, if he is to continue to represeat 
them in that body. 


The great question, of course, still is whether “Al” will 
run. It can be set down for sure that, at this time, be, 
himself, does not know. He has some hurdles to take, 
some problems of a personal as well as a political nature, 
I am told by his friends, to consider, before he reaches 8 
definite decision. Besides, this is no time—a year and a 
half in advance—to settle a thing like the senatorial candi- 
dacy of a third term governor with a year and a half to 
serve. Many things may happen. For one thing, the 
Hylan candidacy for renomination may easily upsct every 
calculation. Unless those in the best position to know how 
he feels are mistaken, Governor Smith will take a hand 
the Hylan fight, and put his political strength in the party 
to full test in the effort to prevent the renomination of 
the Mayor and a continuance of the Hearst-Hylan dom 
nation of the City Hall. . 

Altogether; there is uncertainty about the Smith candi- 
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Must be but there is no uncertainty about this—if he does 
An extra ‘os will be very much stronger and will be very much 
rm will Minor apt to win, than if Jimmie had not advocated and 
; Super Mi dvised that “give him nothing” policy. 


Those politicians of the Republican party who have had 


at and 
Jealings with the Department of Justice since John Gari- 


merely [aidi Sargent became Attorney-General unanimously testify 
interior [iehat he is nothing like as simple and disingenuous as he 
ove for Hooks. That “homely personality,” which is an unques- 
taining, MlM¢ioned political asset, is, I am informed by men who have 


ked with him with an eye to appointments in their 
tates, merely a cloak under which functions as hard-boiled 
j practical a politician as has been seen in Washington 
‘a long while. How much law John Garibaldi knows 


uch to 


ut, and 
with a 


‘meant, {Mis open to question. ‘There is also reason to doubt whether 
as very MBhe has in him the making of a capable administrative 
¢ as to Moficer. If, however, because of his trick tobacco pouch 


and his deceiving air of general rurality, anyone thinks he 
can teach him many political tricks, he is likely to find 


nsel of 


ELL, the notion without real foundation. As far as I can learn, 
his chief legal activities in Vermont have been as the legis- 
lative agent of the Boston and Maine Railroad. In this 
role he has been singularly effective, and his connection 
with the road had no little to do with his potency in 

at the fi Vermont policies. It would be interesting to get Senator 

n care $B Dale’s private and confidential opinion of John Garibaldi. 

black [Notwithstanding his endorsement of his selection by the 

olitical HJ President, my information is that it would be the reverse 
embly, Hof complimentary. He endorsed John Garibaldi because he 
in the was asked to by the President, and because it would have 

, con FF greatly damaged his political health to have opposed him. 

y en Mi Yet, not many months ago, at the Vermont convention, 

would [iB this same old trout-fishing, railroad-lobbying, pipe-smoking, 

ained, i John Garibaldi, tried to drive Senator Dale right out of 

, who Hi the Grand Old Party, and pretty nearly succeeded in 

encral Hi doing it. 

ng ne 

atic Not much is heard these days about, or from, the new 


AL’ Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg. After the vigorous 


work [J and vibrant personality of his predecessor, he seems a very 
a set- i weak little cup of tea. He is nice and pleasant and 
“Al,” Ej proper, but he does not speak with the voice of authority. 
tiali- 7% There is no note of surety in his tone, no clip of deter- 
e fall fi mination to his words, no self-confident swing to his gait. 
must Mr. Kellogg, if he stays in office after next December, 
esent # will get along better with the Senate than did Mr. Hughes. 
For one thing, he has a far greater respect for the Senate 
than Mr. Hughes, who had practically none at all. Mr. 
will i Kellogg was, himself, a Senator, and, while it is true he 
, be, BB did not rank as one of the leaders, he acquired a certain 
take, 7 amount of reverence for those who did. Mr. Borah and 
ture, i} Mr. Kellogg will undoubtedly get along better than Mr. 
hes @ HM Hughes and Mr. Borah. It would, of course, be hard to 
nd @ i get along worse than Borah and Hughes, who disagreed on 
andi- J practically every issue in regard to foreign relations. 
lf to 
the As I see it now, there is in the next session a better 
very [i chance for Mr. Coolidge to advocate successfully his World 
how (i Court recommendation—but not much better. With 
din J} Democratic help and the sheer weight of public sentiment, 
arty J he may put it through the Senate, but not without a bruis- 
n of ing fight. Past experience does not greatly encourage con- 
omi- Ji fidence in the President’s effectiveness in that sort of battle. 
. He seems not to have much stomach for “in-fighting.” 
ndi- There will not, of course, be a duplication of the historic 
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struggle between Wilson and the Senate over the League of 
Nations, but, in a modified, subdued, denatured form, it 
promises to be modelled along the same lines. It will be 
led this time by Borah, instead of by Lodge, which, at once, 
eliminates all chance of the terrible personal bitterness that 
characterized the League fight. Borah is never a bitter 
fellow. All through the Warren fight, and since, he main- 
tained the most cordial relations with Mr. Coolidge. It is 
always possible for Borah to breakfast with the President, 
talk pleasantly for an hour, and then go up to the Capitol 
and kick the lining out of the President’s pet policies, 
without a trace of personal feeling. By long odds, he is 
the most impersonal person in Congress, and it makes no 
difference whether he is an advocate or an antagonist. A 
few weeks ago, in a speech at Bridgeport, Conn., Borah 
branded the present World Court as no court at all, and 
clearly indicated his determination to oppose adherence to 
it by this country, as it now exists. The fact that this is 
in direct conflict with the platform pledge of the Republican 
party and the unequivocal 1ecommendation of two Republi- 
can presidents, disturbs him, apparently, not at all. Around 
him in the Senate fight next session will cluster the rem- 
nants of the “bitter-enders,” and the outcome is extremely 
doubtful. The World Court prospects would be brighter 
if the advocacy of the President were inspired more by 
personal conviction than political expediency. 
ae. ae 
Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Russell Loines Memorial Fund 


IR: The following notice has been lately issued, but as the 

mailing list is not large, it occurs to me that many others might 
be interested, if The New Republic will kindly lend the courtesy 
of its columns. 

Several friends of Russell Loines have thought that an appro- 
priate way to preserve his memory would be to establish a fund, 
the income from which should be given from time to time to an 
American or English poet. We feel that in some such way as 
this Russell Loines would like to be remembered, and that it would 
be more in accord with his own method of giving encouragement 
and sympathy if the award were made, not as a prize to be com- 
peted for, but as a recognition of value, even preferably of value 
not yet widely recognized. Those in charge of the fund would 
then be asked, not to pass judgment on the best poem or volume of 
poems, but to make the award in the spirit of Russell Loines, and 
as the love of true poetry and sympathy for those achieving it 
might guide them. 

The National Institute of Arts and Letters has agreed to assume 
charge of both the fund and the awards. 

All subscriptions, whether large or small, will be welcome. The 
plan will become effective as soon as $5,000 has been received. A 
fund of $10,000 would make possible an award of $1,000 every 
two years. We think this should be the minimum award, and that 
the interest on the fund should be accumulated until such an award 
can be made. Fullest discretion will be given the committee of the 
Institute, the only instruction from the donors being that the award 
be made in the spirit and for the purpose stated, and that, if the 
fund permit, the amount rather than the frequency shal! be in- 
creased. 

You are invited to take part in the establishment of this fund. 

Subscriptions may be sent to The Russell Loines Memorial Fund, 
Jocelyn H. De G, Evans, Treasurer, care of Johnson and Higgins, 
3 South William Street, New York. 

George E. Woodberry, John H. Finley, Caroline Ruutz-Rees, 
Chester A. Aldrich, Christopher Morley, Isaac Harter, G. 
Lowes Dickinson, Walter de la Mare, Charles C. Burling- 
ham, John Thomas, Josiah O. Low, Alexander M, White, 
Oswald W. Knauth, Louis V. Ledoux, Willoughby Webb, 
Amy R. Colton, Arthur W. Colton, Jocelyn H. De G. Evans, 
Arruur W. Coton, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Lot’s Daughter 


IR: So many letters have reached me protesting against my 
poem, Lot’s Daughter, that I beg a bit more of your space to 
answer them jointly. 

The protestants remind me that it was not Lot’s daughter, but 
his wife who turned to salt. They apparently fail to notice that in 
the poem, departing from the Bible story, there are not two cities 
but two continents burning, and that this unknown daughter of 
Lot turns to salt in only one respect, her eyes, her tears. 

Since interrogation points slipped wrongly into the last stanza 
as it was printed, I am herewith repeating it correctly: 


Was she foolish or at fault? 

The only thing that turned to salt 

Was something small within her eyes... 
Must no one care when a people dies? 


Solicitude lest Lot’s daughter be disturbed in her Scripturally 
recorded performances is respectfully referred to our sometimes 
vigilant literary censors, who, if they meant business, would ban 
from the public first of all the Holy Bible. 

Writer Bynner. 

Santa Fé, N. M. 

[No corrected proof was received and Mr. Bynner’s poem was 
printed in accordance with the copy—Tue Eprrors.] 


No Local Option on Moral Issues 


IR: I notice that the New Republic for March 25 prints a letter 

of commendation upon its articles concerning decentralization 
of government. I have not been clear in my mind as to the dis- 
tinction which I believe that the New Republic makes between the 
possibility of radical legislation with respect to child labor and 
the trade in drugs and the inadvisability of federal legislation in 
respect to the trade in alcoholic liquor, (described about two years 
ago editorially). 

It seems to me that the only possible basis for settling these ques- 
tions is that upon which a former candidate for the Presidency for 
the Prohibition party, Eugene Chapin, proposed to settle them; 
namely, that moral questions should never be subject to local option. 
The slavery question for instance remained settled only in so far as 
it was recognized as a moral issue. In so far as it yielded first 
place to the question of the indissolvability of the Union (which 
was not a moral question) it has remained essentially unsettled to 
this day. 


Rutru GeEorceE. 
Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


Youth and Volsteadism 


Si: I observed with great pleasure your article entitled 
Babylonian Revels in your issue of February 28. It seemed to 
me to be most timely. It has become the custom of literary persons, 
feeling a little off their diet, to give vent to their spleen on the 
unfortunate college student. It has become a habit, and so firmly 
rooted a habit, that your article is the first I recall having seen 
in a national publication, defending the college student. The list 
of publications attacking the character, habits and mode of life 
of the college student ranges all the way from The Christian Ad- 
vocate to the illuminating and edifying novel recently published 
by the distinguished Prof. Percy Marks. 

It is not to be denied that a great deal of this criticism of col- 
lege men and women arises from the conduct of those persons 
themselves. Still more may arise from the fact that fully three- 
fourths of the subject matter in the various college publications is 
devoted to a thorough survey of the great and serious problems of 
“necking” and booze parties. But the vast majority of this carp- 
ing criticism arises from the natural, deep-rooted disposition some 
people have of believing evil of everyone, especially those of whom 
they know little or nothing. Hearsay and scandal are two asso- 
ciates which prefer the campus to any other stamping ground. 
There are college students who drink and commit excesses just 
as there are doctors, lawyers, merchants and editors who drink. 
College students do more drinking than editors for the simple rea- 
son that white sheep give more wool than black sheep—there are 
more of them. In the average attack on the college student today 
there is too much of the Pharisee, too much of the holier-than-thou 
attitude. 


eae ee : 
Od Feith fares |. 
e Petts 
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A great many of the critics who damn the students of today 
committed indiscretions just as flagrant in their youth, but those 
are dead ashes now. In an age such as we younger folk are now 
living in, filled with atheism and agnosticism, with doubt and mis, 
giving, with contradiction and controversy, it is no great wonder 
that there is drinking. Who is to blame for this state of affaiy) 
Certainly someone is at fault. But I do not admit that it is ty 
college student, any more than the monkey is individually ». 
sponsible for his penchant for living in a tree. 

The great trouble with us younger persons is that we suf, 
under the strong delusion that it is smart to drink, to smoke en 1 
indulge our senses. It is the thing to do, and one is a bit jon. 
some if an abstainer. The younger mind cannot and furthermor 
will not accept the Volstead law as a decree handed down amij 
the lightning and thunder of Sinai. It is too ridiculous to gp. 
ceive of Congress as the chosen or self-appointed ambassadors of 
Providence. That would strain even the imaginative qualities of , 
Rider Haggard. The present day attitude of the younger people, 
simmered down, is nothing less than a direct and intentional cha). 
lenge to convention and precedent which is believed to be too dras. 
tic or too imperious. 

It means a clash, but the outcome is unmistakable—without th, 
support of the people, there can be no law nor law enforcemeny, 
And the younger college element who today frolic and raise \j 
manner of commotion will tomorrow be the ruling and guiding 
class of the nation. A law they are dissatisfied with, cannot and 
will not survive! 


April 22, 1925 








Josern W. Byeans, Je, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Literary Structure 


IR: Mr. Edmund Wilson, in his Notes on Modern Literature 
III, builds up a neat and sad little theory about modern writer 
which interests me so much that I find myself wishing to pull a 
brick or two out of his structure just to see how it is made. Let 
Messrs. Flaubert, Pater, Joyce, Pound, etc., be the bricks. | will 
content myself with pulling out one, and Mr. Joyce's Ulysses is 
the brick I wish especially to pull out. 
Mr. Wilson says of these writers: 


I mean the tendency of certain modern writers to abandon 
the sensibility of their own time altogether and to try to feel 
in terms of the past... . Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses, with its appa- 
ratus of parodies and its parallel to the Odyssey... . The 
point of view in Ulysses and the Waste Land is really much 
the same as in Flaubert’s Trois Contes: we are invited to con- 
trast the present unfavorably with the past. 


Letting stand, for the moment, Waste Land and Trois Contes, I Hiieeks | 
do feel strongly impelled to differ with Mr. Wilson about that in- Bion. 
vitation in Ulysses, and to wonder why the book made him fee! that 
the past might have been any more beautiful or any less ugly than 








the present. To me Mr. Joyce seemed to say: Ulysses was just oO 
such a man as this Leopold Bloom or even this Stephen Dedalus; He 

he had just such rather contemptible habits and despicable thoughts. Hjymmat 
When Mr. Joyce writes about his characters in the style of beo M. | 
wulf, or describes them in the words older writers used to de- 7, 
scribe the Irish gods and chieftains, or tells us about them in the hat wa 
language of the sentimental ladies’ magazines, he is certainly not The 
comparing bis characters or his times unfavorably with those older ders 


creations. He is saying: Don’t you be fooled by the noble !ao- BB. ¢ 
guage of these ancient heroes; they were just as fond of a drink 
of ale as is my Alf Bergan, and just as bent on seducing a man 4 
is my Gertie MacDowell. 

Moreover, how can anyone feel that Mr. Joyce abandons the 
sensibility of his own time altogether, after one has read the 732 
pages of his book which teems with the ludicrous, the awe-inspit- 
ing, the amusing, the horrible, the ribald and altogether pathetic 
life of some of today’s Dubliners? There are perhaps some readers 
who may even differ so greatly with Mr. Wilson as to say that 
these are today’s Everyman. But that is for those who read this 
generalization into the book. Mr. Joyce writes of his own peopl, 
and to this reader at least, he writes of his own time in the terms 
of his own time. 

So I should like to pull this one brick out of the structure, not 
because it isn’t a good structure, but because I feel that Mr. Wilsoa 
is not choosing for it just exactly the right sort of building 
material. 

E.isaBeTH THOMAS. 





Wellesley, Mess. 
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The Row About Trotzky 


Za Leninism (For Leninism). Collection of Articles 
Speeches by Rykov, Kamenev, Stalin, Zinoviev, et al. 
escow: State Publishing Association. 

Otstavka Trotsckogo (Trotzky’s Resignation). Docu- 
Relating to the Meeting of the Central Committee 
the Russian Communist Party Held on January 17, 
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‘ be 025, Berlin: The Berlin Publishing Company. 
al NLY a little over a year has passed since Lenin’s 
amid death, and yet the outstanding leaders of the Com- 


‘0 com ME cnist movement in Russia have found themselves con- 
cal rained to bring out a volume of 488 pages, of which 432 
people 3 are devoted to a defense of the late undisputed 
al chal Milieader of Communism and of his ideas. In this ponderous 
© dra Mh olume, Lenin and Leninism are defended against what 


he Communist leaders consider a vitally serious attack on 


a part of Lenin’s closest collaborator in the work of up- 
aise all JMuilding the Soviet régime—Leon Trotzky. The last 
guiding Mmfty-six pages of the book are given over to the text of 
not and HBe attack itself, comprised in Trotzky’s lengthy introduc- 


on to the third volume of his collected works, devoted 
» the story of the revolution of October-November, 1917. 
After plowing through all these pages of dialectics, 
iced abundantly with sharp invective, one has the feeling 
Trotzky is defending Leninism from the rest of 
nin’s associates, while these associates are defending 
inism from Trotzky. All of which makes a very in- 
icate story—a discussion quite typical of the factional 
jisputes with which the literature of the Bolshevist and 
fenshevist factions of the old Russian Social-Democratic 
arty has been fairly replete for nearly a quarter of a 
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entury. 
But what is it all about? 

a Trotzky, in his rather rambling essay, attempts to tell 
hie qe story of how the Bolshevist revolution came about 
much fqggod of what lessons should be drawn from it by the Com- 
ist movement of the present day. He claims credit— 
nd takes it—for much that had happened during the fatal 
‘3 immediately preceding the overthrow of the Pro- 
sional Government. One gathers the impression from 
is exposition that he was the deciding factor in what took 
ce. He was at the time President of the Petrograd 
cil of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, which con- 
ummated the coup d’état and took over the reins of gov- 
mment. Lenin, though in close touch with everything 
lat was going on, was in hiding. 

The great question that confronted the Communist 
aders at that time was whether or not the moment had 
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« lat Fp for striking the decisive blow. Trotzky was in 
an a "or Of an immediate uprising, cloaked under the guise 

t the Second Congress of Soviets. Lenin was also in 
is the MMfavor of it, though he hesitated between Petrograd and 
he: loscow as the place where the first blow should be 
chetic Ae The rest of the prominent leaders, notably 
ades Meney and Zinoviev, were in favor of waiting, on the 
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d that the forces of the government were too great 
insure success. It was Lenin’s influence that finally 
n the day, and the uprising took place. 

But ew after the Provisional Government was 
, the question rose as to the character of the 
peas 9 The same leaders who were opposed 
d the uprising advocated the formation of a coalition of 
l the parties represented in the Soviets, in order to pre- 
at a civil war. Lenin and Trotzky insisted on a strictly 
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Communist government, with only a few unimportant posts 
in the hands of Left Socialist-Revolutionists, who were then 
entirely in sympathy with the Communist aims and actions. 
Again they won the day, and Kamenev, Zinoviev, and 
several others resigned their posts. It is true that the 
breach thus created was soon healed. The insurgents 
acknowledged their mistakes and returned penitent to the 
Communist fold. But Trotzky cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of reminding them of it now, especially in view of 
the fact that he perceives a close analogy between their 
views of 1917 and the manner in which, under the influence 
of these men, as leaders of the Third Internationale, 
recent Communist outbreaks have failed in Germany and 
Bulgaria. 

These leaders, according to Trotzky, do not appreciate 
the real theoretical basis of Leninism. He considers that 
Lenin’s ideas on the character of the proletarian revolution 
in Russia underwent a profound transformation between 
March and October, 1917. In his phrase, during this 
period Lenin performed “an ideological reéquipment of the 
Communist forces.” It is at this point that Trotzky comes 
to the crux of the whole question, and it is around this 
point that the whole controversy hinges. In his opinion, 
the present leaders of Communism have a tendency to hark 
back to the Leninism of the pre-1917 period, rather than 
of the period following the revolution. 

From the time when, in 1903, Lenin split the Social- 
Democratic party into the Bolshevist and the Menshevist 
factions, to the summer of 1917, Lenin and Trotzky were 
bitter enemies. From the summer of 1917 on (Trotzky 
joined the Bolshevist party in July, 1917), they were 
close associates. Their principal differences were con- 
cerned with the réle to be assigned to the peasantry in a 
social revolution. Lenin’s slogan for such a revolution 
was, “A democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry”; Trotzky’s was, “A permanent revolution,” 
based on a dictatorship of the proletariat over both the 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry. In Trotzky’s view of the 
developments, Lenin came to the conclusion, in 1917, that 
his original formula was fulfilled in the creation of the 
Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies during the 
first months following the revolution of March, 1917, and 
that the way was then opened for the next step, viz., a 
revolution having for its object the establishment of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In this manner Trotzky's 
way coincided with Lenin’s, and a complete collaboration 
between them became possible. 

This is Trotzky’s version. The twenty-two replies to 
him, contained in the volume, are centred around the idea 
that Trotzky, under the guise of defending Leninism, is 
skilfully attempting to substitute Trotzkism for Leninism. 
The galaxy of Communist leaders who are the authors 
of these replies deny strenuously that Lenin’s ideas had 
undergone any such transformation as is outlined by 
Trotzky. On the contrary, they insist that Lenin’s funda- 
mental principles have undergone no change. Lenin's 
works are quoted copiously as proof of this. 

But the major portion of all the replies is devoted to 
violent attacks upon Trotzky personally. Dozens of quo- 
tations from Lenin’s writings prior to the revolution, de- 
nouncing Trotzky, are dragged in. Trotzky’s Communist 
“character” is strenuously demolished. The whole book 
seems more like a determined effort to discredit Trotzky 
than to defend Lenin. 

All this seems, at first sight, to be a more or less purely 
theoretical and personal discussion, On the one hand, 
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there is Trotzky in the réle of an uncompromising 
champion of an unadulterated dictatorship of the proletariat 
—quoting Lenin and attacking his own colleagues in the 
Communist leadership. On the other, there are these other 
Communist leaders, also champions of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but of a dictatorship, tempered (for the time 
being, at any rate, and as a matter of expediency) with 
important concessions to the ideas of the peasantry—also 
quoting Lenin, but denouncing Trotzky. Yet back of all 
this theory and vituperation are vital considerations. 

Trotzky is frankly afraid of the opportunist tactics of 
his colleagues, of their policy of compromise. He foresees 
that the compromises will finally swamp Communism itself. 
His remedy for the setbacks suffered by Communism is 
more Communism. His colleagues are more cautious. 
They are not prepared to risk all. They prefer to retain 
the shell, while more and more of the content oozes away. 
In that, they maintain, they are much more faithful 
disciples of Lenin than is Trotzky. 

And being determined to pursue this policy, which prob- 
ably promises a longer duration for the Communist régime 
than Trotzky’s tightening of the Communist screws, they 
perceive great danger to themselves and to their whole 
movement inherent in the position assumed by Trotzky. 
Hence the violence of their attack against him. 

What Trotzky’s real motives were in launching his 
attack at the present time does not appear quite clear. 
But the manner in which this attack has been met and dis- 
posed of is more than evident. This phase of the situa- 
tion was handied officially at the plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist party, held in 
Moscow on January 17, 1925. Among the documents re- 
lating to this meeting, the final resolution is of particular 
importance. After serving notice on Trotzky that he must 
obey unreservedly the discipline imposed by the party and 
announcing that, because he has forfeited the confidence 
of the party, he cannot continue at the head of the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union, the resolution concludes: 


There shall be a continuation and development of 
the work of the Party directed toward a complete 
demonstration of the anti-Bolshevist character of 
Trotzkism, from 1903 to the publication of The 
Lessons of October, and the Political Bureau shall 
issue appropriate instructions to all the propaganda 
agencies. Simultaneously with the propaganda within 
the Party, all efforts shall be made to demonstrate to 
the non-party masses of workmen and peasants the 
fact that the road indicated by Trotzkism leads to an 
inevitable rupture between the proletariat and the 
peasantry. 


Trotzky’s latest attack against the rest of the guiding 
spirits of the Communist movement—this is the fourth 
serious controversy in the Communist ranks since 1917, 
and in every one Trotzky has led the opposition—may 
prove to be the last. Never before have his attacks been 
so open, nor have they been met with such determination. 
As long as Kamenev, Stalin, and Zinoviev guide the 
destinies of the movement—and it is scarcely within the 
scope of possibilities that Trotzky may be able to dislodge 
them—it would be difficult to conceive of their accepting 
Trotzky’s interpretation of Leninism in preference to their 
own. Their aim is to invest this interpretation with the 
dignity of a sacrosanct cult, and it may now be Trotzky’s 
turn to come back penitent to the fold of this cult. 

Leo PAsvolsky. 
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Industrial Ownership 


Industrial Ownership, by Robert 8. Brookings, y 
York: the Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


7 is always good to know that God’s in his Hey 
and all's well with the world. Mr. Brookings tu 
a rosy eye upon the industrial future of America. 
little book is saturated with tolerant and balanced optimig, 
What is lacking in quantitative data is more than maj 1 
for in cheerio. Th 
I hope he is right. I hope we are entering an cra whe } 
corporate profits above a reasonable return wil! be 4; ] 
tributed to wage-earner and to consumer; an era of ; 
dustrial codrdination where requirements shall be balan an 
against production to the flattening of the curves of |g, i 
swing and seasonal business cycles; of unemployment j, the 
surance and the end of ca canny on the part of labo, If 
of the progressive elimination of economic waste and a wiz sv 
spread increase in the standard of living. But the ol “He 
proof adduced is that (1) Industrial securities are by; has 
more widely distributed—even cooks and chiropractors tion 
buying telephone stock; (2) The earnings of twenty lar 
industrial corporations during the past five years have aves 
aged in the aggregate 7.75 percent on the total of stocks wll mat 
bonds outstanding. ‘This return is less than the rate carne way 
by national banks, and thus it appears that profiteering al tive 
a social menace is about done for. As an accountant men 
might start a lively row with Mr. Brookings on thal the 
question of whether his rate of 7.75 really reflects earning She 
power, but I am not disposed to. What if I could pull ther 
it up to 10 or even 15 percent on net worth deflated ba her 
water? What really interests me is the significance of thal insis 
rate as an earnest of a new industrial day. It is probabil of f 
that twenty large industrials, averaged from 1905, say, im Star 
1910, would show about the same ratio if not lower—an@if in v 
Utopia has not yet come. With an excess capacity in oul sioni 
industrial plant rising 30 percent, with the smashing o 
sales resistance becoming an ever more expensive perfor 















ance, with an almost entire lack of codrdination betwee T 
the requiremenis of the population and the means of prom 4. I 
ducing and distributing them, the trouble with industry a 
a total phenomenon is not, and never has been, profiteering N 
but unbearably high operating costs. As the Joint Com 
mission on Agricultural Inquiry pointed out, the basic evigg Vale 
is not that we are being gouged by the 900,000 retail stor@ cont: 
keepers in the country ; the basic evil is that there are abou she i 
600,000 stores too many. There are plenty of isolateg™ The 
half 


cases of reprehensible profiteering, but what skies the cos 
of living is duplication, cross hauling, high pressure sales New 
manship, seasonal gluts and famines, wasted man powegy We } 
and wasted materials. cense 
In brief, one finds in this book little more than a pioug™ Mar 
hope so far as quantitative evidence is concerned. M: 
Brookings as a life-long student of industry, and a T 
philosopher at large is certainly worth listening to. Hig the . 
observations are shrewd and sound. He sees clearly enoug! 
the impasse into which industry has driven itself; v T 
clearly he sees the reasons for labor’s defense mechanism 
in the premises. He is quite devoid of all the pnm 
itive tropisms of the normal business man. He se and : 
the problem, and states it admirably. But we American 
must be constructive. So with a list of Bell Telephon 
subscribers in one hand, and the highly dubious profit an : 
loss statements of twenty industrials in the other, ¥ their 
Brookings proceeds to be constructive. I may be incural 
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bilious but I fail to grasp the connection. Sweetness and 
light may be the order of the day, but so, with equal chance, 
may hell and damnation. Veblen in Absentee Ownership 
backs the latter horse with perhaps even more documentary 
support. 


H Sruart CHASE. 
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= Seven Novels 

lie a The Golden Door, by Evelyn Scott. New York: 

‘ude Wi Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. 

ra whe N The Golden Door, Mrs. Scott has brought the char- 
be di acters of Narcissus another stage on their painful 

a of ing journey. For Mrs. Scott’s people realize themselves 

balanced ¢hrough pain. As the objective realist finds his most con- 
Of long vincing appeal in the ugliness of the external world, so 

nent ill the subjective realist finds it in the suffering, especially the 

t labor gelf-torture of his characters, and Mrs. Scott’s spare them- 


| 2 Wide selves nothing. Of Paul, her masochistic hero, she says: 
“He had no language for anything but pain.” Mrs. Scott 
has an extraordinary sense of the difficulty of human rela- 
tions, of the friction of one being upon another which to 


sensitive souls becomes agony. She has also a most acute 


perception of the relation of the consciousness to the 
ocks material by which it is surrounded, an almost uncanny 
¢ carne way of identifying the human feeling or mood with objec- 
ering tive facts. For example: “May, left alone, felt the im- 
ntant, MP mense emptiness of the small, still room The vastness of 


the lamp-illumined silence made her feel giddily isolate. 
earning She felt as if all of her had gone out into the night and 


ld p there was nothing but lamp-illumined emptiness in her for 
ated bal her to know. The rays of light were heavy, crushing her 
e of thm insignificance. The lamp was on the table in the midst 
robabl@™ of greasy, dishevelled plates and inert knives and forks. 
say, Staring at it, May found herself the small point of terror 
*r—an@l in which the rays of silence converged.” Of this expres- 
in ou™m sionistic method Mrs. Scott is our leading exponent. In 
hing of™ more than one sense she is a futurist. 
eriorm 
Detw This Mad Ideal, by Floyd Dell. New York: Alfred 
of prom 4. Knopf. $2. 
istry @ 
oa Z R. FLOYD DELVL’S girl friends, are evolving 
t Com a type as distinct in its way as Pollyanna. Judith 
sic evil Valentine in the present fiction is the girl who didn't, in 
i] stor contrast to Janet March, the girl who did—but after all 
« aboufam she is the same person, though not so deeply and truly felt. 
solategam The surrounding characters also seem warmed over—or 
he com haif-haked. The scene has been shifted from Minnesota to 
e sal New Engiand, but the scenery remains the same. Altogether 
powell we imagine that Mr. Dell is taking his revenge on the 
censor-ridden public which consented to the death of Janet 
2 piougm March. 
Mr 
1 as The Rector of Wyck, by May Sinclair. New York: 
. Hig] the Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
enoug 
oy HERE used to be two classes of books intended for 
the young, equally deleterious—the dime novel and 


sam the Sunday School romance. Stevenson rescued the former 
e sey Ond set it in a high place in Treasure Island. Miss Sinclair 
has apparently tried to do the same for the latter in The 


erican 

ephon Rector of Wyck. The story is a generalized narrative cov- 
Gt anda ‘ting the entire married life of the rector and his wife in 
| their Cranford-like village—a Christian idyl. It may be 
urablag "garded as Miss Sinclair’s amende honorable for the cruel 
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uses to which she has put the clergy in her books from 
The Three Sisters to A Cure of Souls; but its main effect 
is to show that Miss Sinclair can do what she likes with 
her art. 


The Painted Veil, by W. Somerset Maugham. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2. 
PECULIARLY sordid and brutal episode of 


English life in China, relieved by the art with which 
it is told. From the amazing first page to almost the last, 
every look, thought, gesture, word, action of the characters, 
the petty isolated society of the British colony and the vast 
mysterious Chinese landscape, are rendered with a precision 
which is both frank and subtle Nothing is left cloudy or 
obscure. Only on the last page does Mr. Maugham relax 
his stern detachment, and fall for his heroine. Kitty Fane, 
like George Eliot’s heroines, supposes herself to be regener- 
ated by suffering and remorse, and she may be right; but 
the optimistic yodelling with which she announces her con- 
version rather suggests an author in search of an ending. 


Mrs. Harter, by E M. Delafield. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2. 


NOTHER shocking episode, this time a projection 
of the mceurs of the English occupation of Egypt into 
the midst of village aristocracy. Unlike Mr. Maugham 
who sees his story steadily and whole, Miss Delafield sees 
hers through the eyes of an observing character with ap- 
propriate limitations. Instead of exposure in the full sun- 
light of an author’s omniscience we have the irrelevant 
intimacies and material suppressions of twilight, which 
leave the tragedy revealed in its mass and shadow, but not 
in its detail. ‘There is no moral pretension about Mrs. 
Harter. “One day all this will fade away,” she says. 
“One’s made like that. What it’s done to me will fade, 
but the memory of this—even of him—will grow dim, like 
everything else. The torture will stop, in time, and I 
shall remember less and less.” 
The Hounded Man, by Francis Carco. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2. 


HE death chase. The pursuit of Lampieur, mur- 

derer, by his own sense of crime. It is a turn of 
the screw by which he is associated with Léontine, a girl of 
the streets, who is drawn to him by the guilty knowledge 
and to whom he is bound by his fear. One thinks of 
Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment, but Léontine does 
not, like Natasha, bring human pity and pardon into the 
story, but only a more fantastic element of terror. There 
is no element of ratiocination in this story. Fate writes in 
large, simple characters, without the arabesques of human 
reason. 


Translated from the 
Indianapolis: the Bobbs- 


Prisoners, by Franz Molnar. 
Hungarian by Joseph Sxebenyci. 
Merrill Company. $2.50. 


HE love chase. The pursuit of Nicholas Chathy, 
counselor-at-law, well connected, engaged to be 
married, by Riza Nagy, waitress, harlot, criminal. Prisoners 
is at once a story of ratiocination and of the unconscious, 
in which circumstances both yield to human adroitness and 
reflect the unalterable decisions of fate. It is above all a 


work of art. 
Rosert Morss Loverrt. 
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Jesus and the Jews 


Jesus as Others Saw Him, by Joseph Jacobs. 
York: Bernard G. Richards Co., Inc. $2.50. 


HE history of this book is one of strange neglect. 

It was written in the middle nineties, and though 
published anonymously, it should have been easily recog- 
nized as the work of an eminent man of letters. Merely 
as a piece of historical fiction the book is extremely inter- 
esting. It presents a more appealing and authentic figure 
of Jesus than any other book of the last half century. 
There is also a powerful collateral interest, the essential 
purpose of the book, to fix the attention of the modern 
rationalist upon the conventional Jewish attitude toward 
Jesus and the Christian attitude toward the Jewish life 
out of which Jesus arose. Yet the book found few readers 
and was permitted to go out of print. Perhaps its for- 
tunes will come nearer corresponding with its merits now 
that it has been attractively reprinted, with preface and 
introduction by two eminent Jewish scholars, Israel 
Abrahams of Cambridge, and Harry A. Wolfson of 
Harvard. 

The problem of Semitism and anti-Semitism, which had 
assumed an acute phase in the Dreyfus Affair at the time 
when Joseph Jacobs wrote, is no nearer solution today. 
The actual religious difference between the intellectual 
Gentile and the intellectual Jew is negligible. Yet the 
spiritual walls of the Ghetto still stand, dividing the two 
groups in ways not always easily explained. Joseph Jacobs 
apparently believed that the division persists in the intel- 
lectual world in consequence of submerged emotional forces 
flowing up from the unintellectual masses. The liberal 
Gentile does not think of the Jews primarily as the people 
who crucified Christ, but his feeling is colored by the 
thought of the unlettered masses, not only of this genera- 
tion but of the dead generations that still grip our hearts. 
The liberal Jew does not think of Jesus primarily as a 
symbol of the millennium of bitter persecution, but he 
cannot free himself altogether from the aversion drawn 
unconsciously from the thought of the masses of his people. 
Joseph Jacobs set for himself the problem of bringing home 
to Jews and Christians alike the essential Jewishness of 
Jesus, in the hope that the Jews might accept him in their 
roll of saints and sages and that the Christians might be 
led to consiuer seriously whether the Jewish religious life 
of the time of Jesus stood really in such sharp antagonism 
to his teachings as is commonly inferred from the Gospels. 

The story is put in the mouth of a Pharisee, Meshullam 
ben Zadok, member of the Sanhedrin that condemned 
Jesus, a man trained in Greek philosophy and therefore 
able to present his case in humanist terms. He first en- 
counters Jesus driving the money changers and dealers in 
sacrificial animals from the Temple. The business transac- 
tions in the Temple were an important vested interest of 
the priesthood, through which they gained great wealth. 
Since the Pharisees were also opposed to this form of 
corruption Meshullam supposed at first that Jesus leaned 
toward the Pharisee sect. This impression was strengthened 
by the similarity between the teachings of Jesus and those 
of the great Hillel, whose disciples were still living. 
Hillel’s version of the Golden Rule, for example, differed 
from that of Jesus only in that it was couched in negative 
terms. But there were points in Jesus’s doctrines that 
suggested Essene influence, and other points, especially the 
appeal to the lowly, that seemed to have been derived from 
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John. The general attitude of the cultivated Jews 4 
Jerusalem—apart from those whose vested interests had 
been attacked—is represented as sympathetic, as toward any 
other of the successive prophets of purity and poverty, 

From this point the story runs by episodes, recording 
successive visits of Jesus to Jerusalem. The narrator bh. 
comes more and more powerfully impressed by the incre. 
ible moral and intellectual force of Jesus. 


Yet never heard I one whose voice so thrilled me, 
and brought home to one the import of greg 
words. . . . It is rare if in a whole lifetime 
sayeth more than one word fit to be treasured up 
among men. Yet was this man Jesus dropping pearly 
of wisdom from his mouth in prodigal profusion. . , . 
When he spoke of love his voice was as the cooing 
dove; when he denounced the oppressor, it clanged 
like a silver trumpet. . . . As he gazed upon us, | 
felt as if all my inmost being was bare to the gaze 
of those eyes. 


Such must have been the effect of Jesus’s presence upon 
those who had a real sense of religious values. Yet the 
Sadducees and Pharisees alike condemned him. Was it 
because they were all hypocrites and narrow dogmatists, 
wedded to the letter of the Law, a generation of vipers? 
The explanation of the narrator is plausible. Of all peoples 
in the world, the Jews alone refused to admit any material 
form of Deity. Deified man, like the deified graven image, 
was regaried as an utter abomination. Other Jewish 
prophets had asserted Divine inspiration, but had always 
introduced their harangues by Thus saith the Lord. Jesus 
spoke as one embodying the Divine authority in himself, 
The lowly were drawn powerfully by the implication of 
Divinity, but to the orthodox Jew learned in the Law this 
was blasphemy. 

Accepting the New Testament account of the triumphal 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, how can we account for the 
sudden melting away of his popular following, which left 
him forsaken and at the mercy of his enemies? Joseph 
Jacobs offers the hypothesis that both the popularity and 
its collapse are to be accounted for in political terms. The 
Jews of Jerusalem were yearning for a leader to liberate 
them from the Romans. They assumed that Jesus had 
come to lead the revolt. When he enjoined them to pay 
tribute to Cesar, they lost all interest in him. The priests 
could proceed against him in all security. 

Perhaps the explanation is too facile. Much else in 
Joseph Jacobs’s conception is too facile: for example, the 
suggestion that the story of the Virgin birth arose ‘rom an 
actual cloud upon the legitimacy of Jesus, which explained 
Jesus’s repudiation of his mother and brothers and his lack 
of interest in the national aspirations. The New Testa 
ment account, taken in its entirety, is wholly incompatible 
with the hypothesis that Jesus, his followers or his enemies 
had the least suspicion of such a cloud. The priests would 
have had no difficulty in excluding Jesus from the Temple 
if this suspicion had been current. One is at a loss to 
account for the raising of this question in a book which 's 
Prob- 
ably Joseph Jacobs’s sense of dramatic values prevailed over 
his formal purposes. It does this frequently, with the 
consequence that his book is far more valuable as literature 
than its original plan promised. 

As propaganda for the reconciliation of Jew and 
Christian the book failed. Why? A suggestion of the 
reason is given by the preface and the introduction. The 
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He Found Ease 
and Luxury with 


Forman Bonds 


IRST he invested a thousand dollars, 
then another, then another. Every time 
he had surplus funds looking forasafe place 
to produce and increase, he = them into 
Forman 64% Real Estate Bon His princi- 
pal quickly mounted up, for he promptly re- 
invested the bond interest. It was not long 
until he had won ease and Inxury. 
Many men and women ere looking for a 
e¢ where their money will produce and 
| wham place where there no risk—a 
safe place where 64;% interest comes as 
regularly as Winter and Summer. Those men 
who choose Forman Bonds find that place. 
Whether you have hundreds or thousands 
to invest you should know about current 
Forman Real Estate Bond offerings, yielding 
64%. As for safety ask any Forman owner. 
He will tell you t for forty years no in- 
vestor with thisinstitution has ever lost a dol- 
lar in either principal or interest. By that 
record judge the safety of Forman Bonds, 
We have two books for you. First, our 
booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds, now in 
its third edition. Then we have a new book 
of special interest to the smaller investor, 
showing by charts and plans how money 
grows,and how to accumulate Forman Bonds 
on the Partial Payment Plan. For either one, 
or both, just check and mail coupon below. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 


& Co MPANY 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
1065 W. Monroe 8St., Dept. a-1458, Chicace 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 


4 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone and tele- 
graph, our military authorities realized in the late war that the 
American Expeditionary Forces could not depend on the com- 
munication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials and engineers were sent over 
in ship loads. A world record was made by the Signal Corps in 
establishing lines of communication indispensable to every branch 
of the army. In a surprisingly short time, every American 
general in France had at his disposal the communication facilities 
to which, in America, he had been accustomed. 


Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing methods of the 
telephone workers from overseas. The American-trained Signal 
Corps units invariably sought the shortest way, overcoming all 
natural obstacles to extend the needed means of communication. 


The Americans were not content to wait. They expected and 
demanded the same ever-ready telephone connections which 
they had at home. The Bell System has set a world standard for 
prompt attention and continuous service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


POSITION WANTED: Young college man, 24 years of age, knowing and en- 
lightened and mature, of extensive and comprehensive reading, modern and 
up-to-the-minute both in advanced intellect-ideas and oo ress, and with 
three years of sales and administrative experience desires to leave 100,000 
rovincial city to seek a more possible, endurable, congenial life in one of the 
arger metropolitan cities, preferabl New York—and desires to obtain there- 
fore, a responsible, interesting position therein. Address: Box 320, The New 
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A Affirmative Negative 
CAN THE JOHN HAYNES HOLMES SCOTT NEARING 
Community Church Auditorium 
CHURCH Park Avenue and 84th Street 
STOP Sunday Afternooa, April 26th, at 8 o'clock 
WAR? Tickets 50 am TS Se at the Church 
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writers of these essays, though distinguished liberal scholars, 
are fundamentally unsympathetic with the project of 
reconciliation. Israel Abrahams picks up Zangwill’s char- 
acterization of Joseph Jacobs as “profound” and asserts 
that “Jacobs’s lack of profundity was as obvious as his 
possession of wide tastes and interests.” “Across the ages 
Joseph Jacobs stretched a comrade’s hand—an impotent 
gesture, perhaps, but a gesture inspired by the lovable and 
tolerant spirit of the modern Jewish scholar who made it.” 
Harry A. Wolfson explains with most satisfying detail why 
the Jews could not have accepted Jesus, even to the extent 
of including the Sermon on the Mount in the Sayings of 
the Fathers. The modern Jews, he thinks, might reclaim 
Jesus, but the problem is one of “the reclamation of a lost 
literature rather than that of the recognition of a new 
moral philosophy which is needful for our salvation.” Dr. 
Wolfson thinks moral philosophies are greatly overrated, 
anyway, as guides to conduct. What will happen, he pre- 
dicts, is that a revived Jewish culture, in a Jewish environ- 
ment, will put Jesus into an anthology, along with Josephus, 
Philo of Alexandria and other neglected lights of Jewish 
literature. 

The difference between Joseph Jacobs and Professors 
Abrahams and Wolfson is not one of inferior and superior 
scholarship. It is one of opposing views as to tue position 
of the modern Jew. Joseph Jacobs, impressed by the dis- 
abilities under which Jews still labor, desired to carry 
through the demolition of the spiritual walls of the Ghetto. 
He wished the Jews to accept Jesus, not merely as an orna- 
ment to Jewish literature, but as a moral figure whose 
significance is of quite another order from that of 
Josephus and Philo. Only such a whole-hearted acceptance 
of Jesus could have any bearing upon the problems of 
Semitism and anti-Semitism. And no doubt Joseph 
Jacobs would have have admitted that the influence would 
be slow in manifesting itself. Granting that the rejection 
of Jesus by the Jews is the historical core of anti-Semitism, 
a crust of pernicious folklore, stiff enough to stand alone 
has formed upon it. It might persist for generations. 

The critics of Joseph Jacobs attack him not on the 
ground that his program would be futile but that it would 
be injurious. They realize, whether consciously or not, 
that anti-Semitism is a condition of Semitism. Without 
at least a latent antagonism to them, the Jews could not 
remain a peculiar people. They could not continue, through 
many generations, as a people, but would merge in the gen- 
eral life of the time. 

There are important vested interests, spiritual and in- 
tellectual, that would go for naught if Jewry lost its 
identity. ‘There are also important social interests at stake. 


The Jews have won for themselves a culture under which 


they perpetuate themselves, though living generation after 
generation in cities. The Gentiles have not. Their urban 
fraction has to be recruited constantly from the country; 
else the stock would perish. The Jews have no rural re- 
serve; hence their complete assimilation to the ways and 
habits of life of their Gentile neighbors would extirpate the 
stock in a few generations and end the long drama of the 
trials of the Jews of the Diaspora. Logic and the imme- 
diate interest of living men may be on the side of those 
who like Joseph Jacobs would clear away the Ghetto walls 
to their very foundation. But the wisdom that strives for 
biological as well as cultural survival appears to rest with 
those who would keep Semitism alive though anti-Semitism 
must attend it as its shadow. 
ALvIN JOHNSON. 
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Varied Biography 

Lives and Times, by Meade Minnigerode. New Y orfs 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50. ’ 

Things I Shouldn't Tell, by the Author of Uncensoreg 
Recollections. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $4.50. 

A Nineteenth Century Childhood, by Mary MacCarthy 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $2. 

Sturly, by Pierre Custot, translated by Richard 4 Iding. 
ton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50. 


HERE are two kinds of biography: those that de 

pend for interest upon the importance of the subject 
and those in which the stage-setting, the glamor of th. 
period or the skill of the producer, is the thing. In this 
group of books (for we insist on Sturly as biography) thy 
interest seems chiefly a matter of staging—although th 
personages in Meade Minnigerode’s Lives and Times ar 
in themselves sufficiently picturesque. But as The Fab. 
ulous Forties demonstrated to a less degree, Mr. Minn. 
gerode has an extraordinary feeling for period—the tins 
spirit is his own familiar. 

In this enthusiastic interpretation of lives in the epoch 
closely following the American Revolution he reveals , 
cordiality of understanding that is immediately contagious 
to his readers. His method is to some extent that of 
Gamaliel Bradford, although his own regard is brighter 
and more personal, evincing less of the diagnostician and 
more of the eager curiosity of a delighted spectator—an 
amused spectator admitted to the society of the Romantic 
and resolved to miss nothing of its exuberant solemnity 
or highfalutin adventure, to tell us all about ever- 
thing the minute he can write it down. His ver 
eagerness to give the account just as he saw it betrays him 
into stylistic stammerings which make us interrupt to re 
read sentence after muddled sentence. He stays not for 
subject and he stops not for predicate, but you grasp the 
living image if you catch his enthusiasm, as you cannot {ail 
to. 
An irresistible advocate, Mr. Minnigerode, who can 
warm our hitherto unresponsive hearts to Citizen Gentt— 
that fervid and humorless young zealot betrayed into tan 
tastic indiscretion in the new republic by the stippery 
Founder of American Democracy. He can make the same 
torpid organ bleed for poor simple Bourgeois Jumel— 
“twiddled — choused — gammoned — bamboozled, by that 
little minx, that mere baggage, from Providence.” The 
study of William Eaton, for all the bizarrerie of its oper 
bouffe plot, is curiously lacking in the magnetic quality of 
the Jumel and Genét essays, and the story of Theodosia 
Burr is simply an appreciation of the real tragedy of Aaron 
Burr’s life. His ill-starred daughter is only “an extension 
of his ego”—the centre of personal ambition shifted to his 
child, but frustrated like the other ambitions of his insat- 
able career. 

These people ring truer for Mr. Minnigerode’s im- 
petuous presentation,—come, as they should, a degree 
closer in our acquaintance for the informality of their i 
troduction. But this is a long way from the nudges, sleeve 
twitchings and snickerings of the compére-author of Things 
I Shouldn’t Tell as he leads us to the keyholes of the great 
of his time. He records the horseplay of the crowned heads 
of Europe, the lighthearted moments of the spiritually 
shoddy adorned with tremendous titles, and what the Duke 
was like, in his cups, but ’specially “how I scored off the 
Prince of Wales (later Edward VII).” The author 
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clinches his claim to fellowship in this aristocracy by a 
literary style permissible only to the pen of nobility 
schooled at Eton and Oxford—but there is an unsteady 
sort of élan and flashy swing in the volubility of the old 
rounder that carries one along from the crest of one 
“blague” to the next. The only figure in the whole revue 
with any claim to interest is little Swinburne in the most 
grotesque of comedy-parts. The rest is a late-Victorian 
setting of aristocratic back-entries and cabinets particuliers, 
which, by virtue of a half-century’s passage, has assumed 
quaintness and character. 

By way of contrast, A Nineteenth Century Childhood, by 
Mary MacCarthy, introduces us to a house of English 
gentlefolk, with only an occasional celebrity dropping cas- 
ually in, or an old friend who happens to be staying in the 
house—Maurice Baring; “an aunt-by-marriage”—T hack- 
eray’s daughter; or Mr. Henry James seen over a partner's 
shoulder at a ball. We are shown the Warden’s House 
and gardens at Eton College, where the little Kestells grew 
up, and a distant prospect of Windsor Castle, and a glimpse 
in Datchet Lane of the old Queen driving by in her landau 
with white horses and the mysterious Indian servant on the 
box. A pathetic, chilly little convent interlude gives an 
unfamiliar aspect of English schooling—as palely exotic in 
the rest of the quiet picture as the tranquillity and cloistered 
beauty of English scholastic life is to us. To the home- 
sick child of the story the old house and garden at Eton 
represents a norm of peace and familiar loveliness, become 
a dream in exile. So to many of us this evocation of all 
most dear and familiar in English ways of thought, most 
gracious in English life, will bring a kind of nostalgia for 
a beauty that has become foreign and far-off, to be known 
only indirectly through the art of such scene-painters as 
Mrs. MacCarthy. 

Pierre Custot’s biography of a Sturgeon (Sturly) is 
scene-painting too, but of the kind one sees on old Chinese 
silk panels. On a background of gold, through formal 
Waves, swims a marvelous fish—a great fish glowing with 
enamelled colors, exquisitely, scientifically perfect in detail, 
exact realism turned into pure decoration through the pre- 
cision of an art which is a cult to its practitioners. The 
philosophy one finds in the cult of M. Custot has a mysti- 
cism as suggestive of the Orient as his decorative gift. It is 
sometimes pure poetry, sometimes exact science—it reaches 
back beyond humanity to the seas and all that in them 
is, and the pageant of Sturly’s life and tragedy of his 
death disclose a significance as potent as it is elusive and 
delicate. 

Here, to be sure, neither subject nor setting is predominant. 
The exactness of the memoir, by some technical marvel, 
does not detract from, but contributes to, the decorative 
whole. The result is a prose poem (happily translated 
by a poet), and some would call this a nobler definition 
than to pronounce the work ideal biography. But what 
is ideal biography if not the true and beautiful present- 
ment of the subject in his habit as he lived, shown against 
the ornamental background of his times, the shining ele- 
ment through which he moved, in harmony or contrast 
with it? Philosophy is not wanting to the ideal biography, 
nor even poetry—nor the wit that flashes like phosphores- 
cence through Pierre Custot’s watery pages. Sturly may 
be but grown-up caviare to the general, but we maintain 
our original assertion that his life-story is the very perfec- 
tion of the biographer’s art. 


Dororny Bacon Woo.sry. 


REPUBLIC April 22, 1925 
The Grub Street Nights Entertainments, by J. ¢ 
Squire. New York: George H. Doran Company. $259 


R. SQUIRE, who was a poet and a parodist by. 

fore he came into his other reputation as editor of 

the London Mercury and as a genial and important critic 
here turns his spare pen to short stories—nine peerleg 
short stories-of exactly the sort a critic ought to write 
Besides being quite simply above criticism, they are ,|j 
about the world over which, for better or for worse, criti 
habitually preside. Mr. Squire has furnished his stor, 
entirely from. his own shop, characterizing editors, co|l¢. 
tors, novelists, poets, and scribblers enough for hj 
entertaining purposes without once raising a suspicion 
that they may have their veiled originals. Mr. Squire 
could no doubt make many absorbing little tales out of t\. 
real celebrities he has known, but they could not be so a). 
sorbing, and certainly not so real, as these amiable celebyi- 
ties it has pleased him to create. Max Beerbohm himself 
does not give more fastidious attention to the proper intro- 
duction of his characters, to their precise shading, the essen. 
tials of their literary background (with bibliography, of 
course) and the setting of their dramatic motions through 
the incident in hand, than does Mr. Squire. One is, indeed, 
constantly reminded of the immortal Max. William \Viz. 
glesworth, of Mr. Squire’s first story, moves in a society 
much like that lofty sphere in which Braxton and Maltby 
spent their brief heyday, and the dispirited Hoffman share 
prosaically the desperate nonentity of Enoch Soames. Mr, 
Squire is apt, besides, to fall into a happy recklessness at 
the end of a story, and to finish up with a quict display of 


extravagance in the Beerbohm manner. But if the com- 
parison sets one thinking how much in exquisite genius he 
falls short of the illustrious Petit Maitre, it can detract 


nothing from what, out of his own personality and wit, he 
has put into these stories. For everything that is pleasant, 
pointed, graceful, imaginative in his essays, the literary 
worldliness which enriches his criticism, the humorous 
charm which distinguishes him as a personage—all these 
things turn up more delightful than ever when they are 
run for the machinery of a clever plot. Before he go 

in his versatility, to a five-act drama, we hope Mr. Squire 
will send nine or more stories to the English magazines, to 
be reprinted by Doran in America. 

FE. V. 








Contributors 


STEPHEN Vincent Benét, the author, among other work: 
of Heavens and Earth, and Jean Huguenot, is bringing | 
out a new volume this year, Poems and Legends. 


ELIZABETH GREEN, who was secretary of the Woman's 1) 
vision of the Progressive campaign in California in | 
1924, has had a prominent part in suffrage activities. | 
She worked for three years with the National Womans | 
party in Washington, was a suffrage prisoner aod | 
edited the Suffragist. : 

Lzo PasvoLsky writes frequent reviews and articles on su)- 
jects of international economic interest. 


Sruart Cuase, a member of the Labor Bureau, is making 2 
particular study of industrial waste. Articles by him 
on this subject have appeared in many periodicals. 


Dororny Bacon Wootsey writes critical articles and book 
reviews. 
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The Four Best 


ITH one exception, these books have been generally acclaimed the outstanding fiction 

successes of the spring publishing season. Sooner or later you will read them—or at 

least will want to. Through a special combination with The New Republic they are 
available to you with a minimum of time, trouble and expense. 


MRS. MASON’S DAUGHTERS 


by Mathilde Eiker 


HE NEW REPUBLIC unreservedly acclaims this first novel of Miss Eiker’s as a work of 


fiction deserving to rank among the best productions of recent years. 


Although as yet undis- 


covered by the dominant critics and hence not everywhere talked about, Mrs. Mason’s Daughters may 
very well come to be regarded as the most important novel of the year. There is about it a maturity of 
style and structure, an adroitness in development, a brilliance of creative power, that render it difficult 
to believe the author has not already a long list of successful novels to her credit. No one who picks 


up this book will be disappointed in it. 


No one who reads it will fail to recommend it, unless that 


person be wounded by the acid bitterness with which the weakness and impotence of drab lives is 
exposed, or shocked by the frankness, courage and determination to break through manifested by Miss 
Eiker’s central character. Even if you don’t accept this offer, get and read Mrs. Mason’s Daughters. 


ARROWSMITH 


By Sinctar Lewis 


SUPERIOR to Babbitt and Main 
Street in artistry, it is equally effect- 
ive as social criticism. It tells the 
story of the troubles and obstacles met 
with by those who in this practical land 
of ours prefer the theoretic to the ac- 
tive, or the contemplative te the prac- 
tical life. 
“It is a stupendous performance ... 
of the clats of “Tono-Bungay.’” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“There is one character that Mr. 
Wells could never have created, Leora 
the incomparable—one of the sweetest 
characters in all fiction.” 
—N. Y. Times. 
“The most complete portrait of an 
American rofessi man ever 
achieved in * 
—Century Magazine. 
(Harcourt-Brace. $2.00.) 


The CONSTANT NYMPH 


By Marcaret KenNeEDY 


T His is the novel which the literary 
fraternity has without a dissenting 
voice described as “a great book.” 
Heywood Broun says: “It is the best 
novel I’ve read in, well, let’s say ten 
years.” 


Mary Ellis Opdycke in last week's 
New Republic says that “Miss Kennedy 
has written a novel so fearlessly un- 
respectable in its sympathies, so allur- 
ing in its characterizations, so romantic 
and so true that all England buys it, 
reads it, and promptly bursts into smiles 
of wholesome bitterness.” 


“The year has not produced a novel 


up to ‘The Constant Nymph,’” says 
The New York Post. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00.) 


(Macmillan, $2.00.) 


THAT NICE YOUNG 
COUPLE 


By Francis Hackett 


HIS is a story of an experiment in 

marriage by two offshoots of the 
genteel American tradition—nice, up- 
right, circumspect, but incapable of 
candor. It shows the influence of the 
tradition of gentility as it crabs and de- 
forms the emotional life of a young 
American couple. It is a robust and 
witty story told with a wisely humorous 
detachment—a fine and important book. 
It is a story of that civilization which, 
as a critic on the New Republic, Mr, 
Hackett viewed with respectful inter- 
est for many years. 


(Boni & Liveright. $2.00.) 
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WHY IS UPTON SINCLAIR? 


N the “Century Magazine” for April an 
eminent professor of anthropology reports 
upon the low state of Europe, and as evidence 
records: ‘These ‘sophisticated’ Russians ac- 
claim Upton Sinclair as a magnitude of the first 
order.” The professor knows the reason for 
this, and gives it in a sentence: “The Russians 
admire Upton Sinclair simply because he is a 
Socialist.” 

Now this leading anthropologist is accus- 
tomed to protest against the oversimplification 
of his own specialty, by formulas which do not 
cover all the facts. We have observed the 
gusto with which he deflates a too-confident 
generalization. Let us apply his method to 
himself. 

Is Upton Sinclair the favorite American 
writer of Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia because he is a Democrat? Is Upton 
Sinclair the favorite American write of France 
and Switzerland because he is a Republican? 
Of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland 
because he is a Monarchist? Of Italy because 
he is a Fascist? Of India because he is a 
Mystic? Of Australia and New Zealand be- 
cause he is a Pioneer? 


The professor implies that the popularity of 
Upton Sinclair is a matter of mass-prejudice; 
overlooking the fact that the men of letters 
here lead the masses. Is Upton Sinclair the 
favorite American writer of Georg Brandes 
because he is a Liberal? (“Frank Norris, Jack 
London, and Upton Sinclair,” says Brandes. ) 
Of Henri Barbusse because he is a Com- 
munist? (“L’hommage d’admiration de- 
vouée,” writes Barbusse.) Of Romain Rol- 
land because he is a Humanitarian? (“One 
such work will survive in an epoch,” writes 
Rolland.) Of Blasco Ibanez because he is a 
Constitutionalist? (‘Mon grand confrere,” 
writes Ibanez.) Of Frederik van Eeden be- 
cause he is a Catholic? (‘“Verwonderlijke 
kracht,” writes van Eeden.) Of H. G. Wells 
because he is a Utopian? (“Dear and Only 
Upton,” writes Wells.) Of Johann Bojer be- 
cause he is an Artist? (“‘Dear Master,” writes 
Bojer.) Of Rabindranath Tagore because he 
is a Saint? (‘‘ I felt immediately a bond of 
sympathy,” writes Tagore. ) 

How many times has it happened that an 
American writer has become a_ household 
word, alike in the cottage and the salon, 
throughout the civilized world? There have 
been four such writers, and three of them are 
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dead — James Fennimore Cooper, Mark 
Twain, and Jack London. The fourth has had | 
to be his own publisher, and therefore has to | 
fight his own battles. | 


The works of Upton Sinclair are about to be | 
declared a state monopoly by the Russian goy- 
ernment, the property of a hundred million 
people for all time. They are serving as un) 
versity text-books in Switzerland, and as schoo! 
books in Mexico. They are the Bible of politi. 
cal prisoners in Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Esthonia 
and San Quentin, California. They are read 
wherever the English language is spoken, and | 
are regularly translated into a dozen foreign | 
tongues. 


Upton Sinclair has just published a new | 
book : 


“MAMMONART” 


A study of the world’s culture from the 
point of view of economics. Who owns tix 
artists, and why? To what extent has litera- 
ture served and glorified the ruling classes? 
‘“‘Mammonart”’ is at once a text-book and a 
battle-cry. The New York “Times” finds it 
“interesting” to the extent of a page. Jocl I. 
Spingarn calls it “a passionate poem on the 
lives of poets, and a new epic of human ce- 
stiny.” Floyd Dell writes: “I wish that every 
young writer in America could read it.” 
Lirnest Untermann, leading Marxian scholar 
of America, writes in the Milwaukee 
“Leader”: “The first serious effort in the Eng. 
lish language to view art in relation to the class 
economics of its time. . . . An event not only 
in Anglo-American literature, but in the world 
literature of Socialism. . . . We predict that 
this book will meet with the enthusiastic re- 
ception of the leading European Socialists, and 
that it will become a permanent classic of the 
world’s labor and Socialist movement. . . . It 
is the finest of fine literature, written with the 
skill of a man who knows his English, and who 
understands the ins and outs of his craft as 
only a master can. . . . Intelligent workers 
everywhere will spread it and treasure it as one 
of their rarest possessions. . . . A veritable 
encyclopedia of the personalities, works and 
social significance of the great writers of an- 
cient, medizval and modern times. No matter 
how well versed one may be in literature, this 
book of Sinclair’s will open up new vistas and 
stimulate new thought.” 
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